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This book is dedicated to all those thousands 
of people who, from time to time, are asked to say 
"just a few words.” 

Within its covers will be found — condensed into 
simple English — answers to many of the questions 
which naturally arise when one contemplates facing 
an audience 

The suggestions and recommendations will work. 
They are based on the writer’s many years of prac- 
tical experience as speaker and instructor. 

They have been presented in classes to hundreds 
of students and are, therefore, thoroughly tested. 

The writer is deeply indebted to those serious and 
hard-working students who, by their patience in 
class, have made this book possible. 

It is his sincere wish that the reader will find 
much of interest and value therein. 

Wherever and whenever you speak, may yoqr 
audience ask for morel 
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The writer also wishes to express his sincere 
appreciation to Mr. R. C. Borden, and to Miss 
Margaret Painter. Permission to use the Ten Word 
Formula as a basis for speech construction was 
readily granted by Mr. Borden, author of “Public 
Speaking — ^as Listeners Like It,” published by 
Harper and Brothers, New York. D. G. Heath and 
Company, New York, publishers of “Ease In Speech,” 
by Margaret Painter, readily agreed to the use of 
certain formulas to be found in the section, 
“Speeches for Special Occasions.” To both authors 
and publishers, many thanks. 
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Introduction 


It is a simple thing to speak efiEectively. It’s easy if 
you know how and this book will show you how, step 
by step. It will give you confidence, which is half 
the battle in speechmaking. It will teU you what to 
say and how to say it 

The first thing to do is to examine the table of 
contents carefully. It’s really an outline of the sub- 
ject and it’s a good idea to know, as you read along, 
just how each topic fits into the general subject. 

You will be tempted to turn at once to some later 
chapter which has a special immediate interest for 
you. It’s better not to do that. It’s better to begin at 
the beginning and read this book through. Then 
come back to whatever chapters are specially im- 
portant to you. Follow the guidance and instruction 
as you go along and apply your common sense. 

This guide is a simple outline of the subject. But 
it is not only to be read as a helpful manual, it is 
also a refresher course, a reference book that you 
wiU find constantly useful. 
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This Is Wisdom 


This is wisdom, maids and men; 

Knowing what to say and when. 

Speech is common; thought is rare; 

Wise men choose their words with care. 

Artists with the master touch. 

Never use one phrase too much. 

Jesus preaching on the Mount, 

Made His every sentence count. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 

Needs not one word more or less. 

This is wisdom, maids and men; 

Knowing what to say and when. 




Chapter I 


What Is Public Speaking? 

“Rhetoric is the art of ruling 
the minds of men " 

Plato 

The ability to speak well in public is one most of 
us would like to possess at some time or another, 
and one all of us admire when we observe it efiEec- 
tively displayed. 

It has always been so. Through the ages speakers 
have influenced the course of history. Sometimes the 
influence has been beneficial, other times quite the 
reverse, but in each case the ability of some one per- 
son to express ideas has persuaded others to action. 

So it is today. No matter what your walk of life 
may be, your ideas must be expressed and accepted. 
Your ultimate success depends upon the degree of 
acceptance you can secure for your own ideas. 

Books have been written upon this subject of talk- 
ing to a group of people; complicated researches into 
the whole field of speech may be found upon the 
shelves of our libraries; correspondence courses are 
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offered and public speaking classes are held in every 
large center in the country. These are all manifesta- 
tions of the almost universal desire to be able to 
speak well and to “put over” ideas. 

It is hoped this very practical treatise on Effective 
Speaking will prove an additional aid to those who 
desire to excel in the art, but who have only a limited 
time to devote to its study. This book is written for 
just such people and is actually based upon a course 
of instruction offered for years to those able to take 
training in the classroom 

Let us, then, proceed immediately to find out what 
it is we propose to study. 

What is Public Speaking? What do we really do 
when we address an audience? 

Secure answers to these two questions and we have 
advanced many steps toward our goal, that of be- 
coming efiicient and effective speakers. 

A practical study of speech must provide these 
answers because sooner or later when called upon 
to “say a few words,” to face an audience, perhaps 
indeed to be “the” speaker for the occasion, a realiza- 
tion of what it is you are actually called upon to do, 
will help you to a much better performance. 

Will you please imagine that you have just met a 
friend on a busy thoroughfare and, as you pass, you 
probably say, “great day, George” and George re- 
plies, “sure is” or, if he remembers his English, 
“surely is.” 
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What has just transpired? CONVERSATION — 
ordinary everyday conversation, something in which 
we all engage a thousand times every day. 

Now suppose George is m a particularly friendly 
mood and asks you to lunch with him. You accept, 
of course, and throughout the meal, and during the 
period of relaxation immediately following, you talk 
of weather, friends, prospects or business. 

In short, you continue your conversation! 

Imagine now that several of your mutual friends 
join you, perhaps a dozen, and George asks you to 
repeat for the benefit of all, that delightful anecdote 
you so ably told a few minutes previously. 

Note particularly now, what happens. 

A silence settles over your friends as you com- 
mence to talk. They look at you with ax attitude of 
expectancy. You possibly stand up to he heard by 
your friends, and you certainly speak a little more 
forcibly — a. little more carefully. 

Two things have happened. Your friends have be- 
come your audience, and you— careful now, and 
brace yourself for a shock — ^YOU are making a 
speech’ And we have your answer to the question. 

Public Speaking is Intensified Conversation. 

Yes, whether your speech be a few words to your 
club, an introduction for a speaker, or a formal ad- 
dress to your lodge or business society, you are en- 
gaged in some phase of Intensified Conversation. 

If you will keep this baskly simple fact before you. 
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then the whole problem of making your thoughts 
known to others, takes on a new and more favor- 
able complexion. 

Forget all the previous diflaculties which you have 
associated with public speaking, and henceforward 
look upon it as a comparatively simple task involving 
some intense conversation on your part. You will 
find the application of this first principle exceed- 
ingly helpful in all speech situations. 

Now for the second step — ^and it is a mental one 
also. 

I have already referred to the matter of “Public 
Speakmg” and I am reasonably sure that is the way 
you, too, have thought about it. I am going to ask 
you to omit the word “public” and substitute the 
word “effective.” Then we have the much more de- 
sirable thought to direct us — ^"Effective Speaking.” 
This is what a modem audience desires in this 
streamlined age. This is what the modem well- 
trained speaker is eager to deliver. 

No longer will a long suffering and overly patient 
public tolerate the “oratory” of the last century. No 
longer will an audience nod approval to the speaker 
who clouds his thoughts with ponderous phrases, 
who makes excuses, wanders, talks too long and says 
too little. Today an audience demands that a speaker 
“get started” promptly; say only what is necessary; 
say it in a clear and easily understandable manner 
and stop talking as soon as his message is delivered. 
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That is “Effective Speaking” and that is the type 
of talk you are going to make henceforth. 

Will you please read this first chapter again and 
note its two important and basic speech funda- 
mentals. Both are contained in the simple thought, 
“Effective Speaking is Intensified Conversation.” 



Chapter II 


So Tou^re Nervous! 

"Apprehensions are greater in pro~ 
portion as things are unknown '* 

Livy 

Frankly, I am glad to hear you admit it but please 
do not feel too bad about the admission, because 
such a condition merely places you in the same 
category as the majority of us. 

I do think we should spend a few minutes though, 
to examine this thing called “fear” and try to de- 
vise some method of elimination, or at least, control. 

Why is it most of us fear to face an audience? 

Why do we experience a sinking sensation when 
asked to speak, and feel like a bather going down for 
the third time when we actually stand up to deliver 
the_talk? 

Well, books have been written on it and psy- 
chologists have spoken eloquently and at great length 
on the subject, but let us, however, keep our studies 
simple and, even at the risk of disagreeing with some 
of the authorities, outline several very practical facts 
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so you’re nervous! 21 

gleaned from long personal experience and observa- 
tion of many students over a period of years. 

Most authorities will agree that the principal 
cause of platform nervousness centers around inex- 
perience. 

First of all then, 

YOU ARE NERVOUS BECAUSE YOU 
LACK EXPERIENCE, BECAUSE THE 
SPEECH SITUATION IS ONE WITH 
WHICH YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY FA- 
MILIAR. 

If you will stop to think for a moment, you will 
find that similar conditions exist under other cir- 
cumstances. 

Can you recall when you first drove a car? Do you 
remember sitting in the front seat with your driver, 
listening to his instructions, admiring his control and 
ability, apprehensive as to just what you would do 
under similar conditions? Do you recall just how 
you felt when the driver stopped the car, asked you 
to move over behind the wheel and then sat in be- 
side you? Remember when the car first moved, really 
moved ahead under your direction, gained speed 
and — ^you were actually driving? Of course you do 
and you recall your feelings too. 

Today you nonchalantly slip along at fifty with 
just a. finger on the wheel, because experience has 
provided a familiarity with the circumstances of 
driving. 
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Think of your early efEorts at skating, swimming, 
golf, at any endeavor requiring skill under the 
watchful eyes of an audience, and you will recall 
fear, fear that has since left you. 

Fear of talking before an audience will leave you 
just as surely as you acquire experience. 

Your first effort then, to overcome that sinking 
feelmg, must be a mental change; a firm resolve to 
accept all opportunities to speak and to cease dodg- 
ing them. Never mind the excuses, accept the invita- 
tion to speak, apply the suggestions contained in 
these chapters and shortly you will glory in your 
ability as a speaker, just as surely as you thrilled to 
the knowledge you could control and direct a car. 

Your major effort then, in overcoming fear, should 
be directed toward acquiring speech experience 

I am going to ask you now to accept a second sug- 
gestion, secure in the knowledge that, when tested, 
it will prove effective. 

YOU WILL LOSE YOUR FEAR OF AN 

AUDIENCE WHEN YOU REALLY HAVE 
SOMETHING TO SAY— A MESSAGE TO 

DELIVER. 

Select your topic so that its import is vitzil to you, 
so that you feel the most important job in your life, 
at the moment, is to make your audience under- 
stand your thoughts and views on the subject. 

Imagine you are asking for a raise, and you must 
have it! 
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No fooling now, you are in the office of the Boss, 
and an increase in pay is necessary. It is not just 
something you would like to have — ^it is something 
that is imperative. 

How eamesdy you talk — ^how sincere you sound 
—how little you worry about yourself! 

Fear has left you because you have an important 
subject, a vital subject to talk on. 

Here is the thud round of ammunition to help 
you in your fight against fear. 

BE EARNEST AND SINCERE. 

Let me illustrate the effectiveness of the three sug- 
gestions given so far. 

Let us listen to a student in a recent class, making 
one of his early talks. He was a splendid physical 
specimen, a professional hockey player of long ex- 
perience. On the ice, before thousands of cheering 
fens, he knew no fear, and yet, in the quiet of a 
classroom, before about forty fellow students, he was 
obviously afraid! He received the instructions con- 
tained in this chapter so far, and then, drawing a 
deep breath, plunged in and said, 

“Although we are passing through the most try- 
ing time in all our history, the theaters and 
various places of entertainment are breaking aU 
previous records for attendance. 

“We are all fully aware of our duty at this time 
and in order to be at our best, we must condi- 
tion ourselves accordingly. 
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“I know of no better way to do this than to take 
an active part in sports. We are all very fortu- 
nate to have at our disposal skating rinks, golf 
courses, and athletic clubs where we may play 
badminton or tennis; in short, an opportunity 
to engage in a variety of games. 

"I suggest we avail ourselves of these wide- 
spread opportunities.” 

Will you please examine the foregoing speech 
situation and carefully note how our speaker put 
to the test the three principles already outlined. 

First of all, he was present in the class on this 
particular evening and embraced the opportunity 
to speak, thereby acquiring experience. 

Obviously, he had something to say and he said it 
in a matter of minutes. 

Thirdly, he took the opportunity to sell a doctrine 
in which he ardently believed He was earnest and 
sincere. 

A fourth shot at the bogey “fear” is contained in 
the two words. 


BE PREPARED 

It is the motto of that world-wide organization. 
The Boy Scout Association, and it is a good one too. 

Good for the Scouts, it is doubly good for the 
speaker. 

To know your subject and to know that you know 
it; ah! what a feeling of confidence that engenders. 
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Now, let me offer several more brief, practical sug- 
gestions to help you overcome that fear of audiences. 

WHEN YOU BEGIN YOUR TALK, DO 
NOT SPEAK TOO QUICKLY. TAKE YOUR 
TIME, THERE IS NO HURRY LISTEN 
FOR THE COMPLETION OF YOUR IN- 
TRODUCTION, RISE, ADVANCE TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE PLATFORM, FAIRLY 
WELL TO THE FRONT, AND— LOOK- 
ING SQUARELY AT YOUR AUDIENCE- 
COUNT TEN' AND I DON’T MEAN 
“ONE-TWO-TEN” BUT A DELIBERATE 
COUNT TO TEN. CULTIVATE THIS 
“PAUSEI” 

Following this pause— that deathly, silence which 
seems like eternity to you — take a couple of deep 
breaths,and commence your talk. 

Follow this technique every time. 

You will find that your audience has settled back 
expectantly and is actually awaiting your first words. 

You are much less nervous, a great deal of tension 
has left you, and you are away to a good start. 

Now please, do not start speaking too quickly 
Open your speech at a pace you can maintam, or 
even increase, as the climax of your message is 
reached. 

Think of the runner facing a five mile test. Note 
'how he starts with a pace he can keep up/ holding 
something in reserve for the finaFdash to victory. 
Watch your start, and keep it under control. 
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Watch too, your volume. 

Do not speak too loudly, because you cannot pos- 
sibly continue without exhaustion, and that certainly 
is not your objective. 

Starting your speech easily and quietly suggests to 
your audience that you have everything under con- 
trol and realizing this, they relax and prepare to 
enjoy your talk. A relaxed audience before you 
works wonders on your own feelings and imme- 
diately builds increased confidence in you, the 
speaker. You derive a double benefit from these last 
suggestions. 

Reading this chapter again then, will remind you 
that to overcome fear of speaking to a group, you 
must experience the situation as often as possible; 
accept invitations to speak and avoid excuses to de- 
cline them; select a vital topic and thoroughly pre- 
pare it, and then start slowly and with a volume 
that can just nicely be heard. 

Readmg chapters one and two in sequence, do you 
not sense a realization that speaking is a perfectly 
normal, natural thing to do, and that you can over* 
come some of your fears, at least, by adherence to 
these very simple rules? 

If you feel this to any degree, we are making 
progress together. 
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Preparation 

“In all matters before beginning, a diligent 
preparation should be made.” 

Cicero 

If you were in a position to exact a confession 
from most speakers of today, relative to their ex- 
periences while in the throes of preparing a speech, 
weird indeed would be the stories unfolded. 

You would secure about as many ideas on prepara- 
tion as the number of speakers interviewed, but you 
would obtain very few definitely helpful plans. You 
would find a surprisingly large number of people 
operating without any plan, and among the plans 
submitted would be those involving such labor as to 
discourage all but the most persistent mortal. 

What the ordinary individual needs is a simple 
plan that will not involve too much labor on his 
part, nor consume too much of his all-important 
time. 

Well, here is such a plan — simple, tested, prac- 
tical — and one you can use for your very next speech 
engagement and for all such occasions thereafter. 

ZJ 
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First of all, I want you to acquire what my students 
facetiously call the “3x5 card habit.” I suggest 
you secure a quantity of ordinary 3x5 cards, such 
as may be purchased at almost any stationery, de- 
partment or ten cent store. These useful little cards 
should become part of your speaker’s stock-in-trade. 
You should have several with you at all times and 
when you run across just the item of information 
you would like to preserve for future use, make the 
necessary notations on a card and file it in your own 
speech records. 

Now, for the actual plan of preparation, will you 
please imagine you will be speaking to an audience 
two weeks from this moment — that is, two weeks 
from tonight you will be addressing a most important 
gathering Everything is decided. The title of your 
subject has been announced; in fact, it has appeared 
in conjunction with your picture in both local 
.papers. Yes, indeed, everything is set, except just 
what you are going to say when you appear in per- 
son instead of in picture, and after your Chairman 
has said, “I now introduce ” 

I have already told you to utilize this period of 
preparation in a planned effort, so that no time is 
wasted and consistent progress is made toward the 
goal of a well prepared adless. My plan is divided 
into three distinct divisions and I call them “The 
Three A’s” — ^Assembling, Arranging and Assimilat- 
ing. Here is the plan. 
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ASSEMBLING 

Under this heading and in this section, you as- 
semble your material, gather the facts or, in other 
words, bring to the site of the job the material used 
in construction. Any builder will recognize the im- 
portance of this early phase of well planned construc- 
tion and will devote a definite part of his time to 
such an activity. 

Here, then, are five suggestions to enable you to 
proceed intelligently and logically with the assembly 
of speech material. 

(A) “Think Yoursei ".mpty” 

What does that me? ' Just exactly what it says. 
Commence a search ii.^ your own store of knowl- 
edge and record your findings on 3 x 5 cards, using 
one card for each idea you develop. If you will really 
delve into your inner consciousness you will find, 
stored away in the files of memory, thousands of 
ideas on almost any subject upon which you might 
be asked to speak. 

Ever since you were old enough to talk, your 
mind has been recording impressions, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that you have millions of them 
in your mental storehouse. It is true, you are un- 
aware that they exist and you will undoubtedly have 
to do a bit of thinking to bring some of them to life, 
but be assured they are there and, as you proceed 
to “think yourself empty,” will one-by-one come to 
the surface. 
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However — ^and here is a most important point — 
when you do secure from that inner store of knowl- 
edge an idea relatmg to your speech subject, write 
it down' 

Have you ever awakened at night to find an 
answer to the problem that has beset you the preced- 
ing day^ Of course you have! 

Do you remember spending hours trying to recall 
a quotation or an important set of figures? 

Do you recall how you could have given that 
quotation in your brief waking moment, only to find 
it had gone completely in the morning? 

Of course you do, for we all have just these ex- 
periences. 

The lesson to be learned is obvious — do not trust 
to memory — write it down' 

I want you to live with your speech, to ponder 
over it at every suitable opportunity. Think about 
your speech. Ideas will occur to you and you in turn 
will write each of them on a card. Not too much 
detail now, just a short condensed sentence that, 
when read, will instantly recall to your mind the idea 
in all its vivid clarity. Usually eight or ten words at 
the most will do this. 

Please do not think that a special time and place 
are necessary for this thinking-out process. You need 
not order the family into silence and sit with hand- 
supported brow, a typical picture of a man in deep 
thought. This may be a picture of a popular concep- 
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tion, but it is neither necessary, pleasant nor prac- 
tical. 

This period of intensive thinking can occupy 
otherwise idle moments. For example, I have found 
that time spent cutting the lawn, hoeing the garden, 
painting the back porch, driving along a quiet coun- 
try road, travelling to and from work by street-car, 
or on a train or plane, provides excellent opportuni- 
ties for this “thinking oneself empty” process. 

Such time can become productive time if you 
“think yourself empty” and record your findings. 

Now, it is quite possible that this one suggestion 
alone will produce enough ideas, and cards, to oc- 
cupy the time assigned to your talk. You are indeed 
lucky if this is the case because your speech wiU 
sparkle with your own personality; it will contain 
your thoughts, your ideas, it will be part of you. 

However, if you have not sufficient material as the 
result of this inner search, let us proceed to the next 
part of the plan to assemble the subject matter. 
Here it is. 

(B) ^‘Read Carefully" 

Within the literature of the world is recorded 
practically all human knowledge to date. Today 
books are both easy of access and possession, and can 
readily become a prolific source of material. 

The wise speaker, therefore, in his search for ideas, 
will makejconstant reference to books. 

Select for your reading, books based upon the sub- 
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ject matter of your talk. When you discover an idea 
that appears to possess some value for your speech 
purpose, make a note of it on a 3 x 5 card Indicate 
the source of your reference so that you can find it 
again readily, should you so desire 

Add this card to those already provided through 
the operation of your “thinking yourself empty” 
process. Thus will your supply of speech ideas grow. 

You will find your local librarian helpful in direct- 
ing your reading into the most profitable channels. 
State your problem to the official in charge of your 
hbrary and you will receive every help and coop- 
eration. 

Of course, to have the necessary books as part of 
your personal possessions is the ideal situation, and 
the ardent student of speech should endeavor to 
build for himself, at least a small but comprehensive 
library. 

As has been so well said: 

Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 

Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 

Books are paths that upward lead, 

Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 

Emilie Poulsson 

Time spent with books written upon the general 
subject matter of your speech will be well spent. 
Your research, if intelligently directed, will prove 
productive of many useable ideas, and your efEorts 
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toward speech preparation will be materially ad- 
vanced 

In addition to books on the general subject o£ your 
speech, consult general reference books. First — a 
dictionary. That may seem silly but it isn’t, for the 
dictionary definition is really the seed from which 
your speech will grow. Let’s say your subject is “The 
Psychology of the Defense Plant Worker.’’ You know 
what psychology is — everybody does Let’s see what 
the dictionary says. ‘“The science of the nature, func- 
tions, and phenomena of the human soul or mind ” 
(Oxford) Note that it’s a science not an art, that it 
pertains to the soul as well as the mind. You had bet- 
ter decide for yourself what you mean by a "Defense 
Plant’’ and “Worker.” A printer may supply many 
books to the army yet his plant cannot be considered 
a defense plant. Are clerks and stenographers in- 
cluded in your survey or only manual workers? 
Clarify this first in your own mind and then your 
speech will be clearly defined. 

Consult a good encyclopedia That will give you, 
in pithy form, the sum of the world’s knowledge on 
the subject; 

It will be fruitful also to refer ta a thesaurus, a 
book of quotations, classified and properly indexed 
books of thoughts, j'okes, anecdotes, epigrams and 
poetry. You may use much or none of the material 
you find in such books but it is almost certain that 
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they will be helpful in directing your thoughts, in 
giving you ideas. 

Now for the third suggestion in our planned 
method of preparation. 

(C) “Write Letters” 

Yes, just that Pick from all available sources the 
names of perhaps a dozen people who should have 
a good working knowledge of your speech subject, 
and write each a letter askmg for an idea. 

Tell them you are making a speech on a certain 
topic about which you believe they have consider- 
able knowledge, and that you would esteem it a 
pleasure to include in your talk any views they 
might care to contribute. 

Will they answer? Yes! They will usually answer 
at such length and with such a wealth of ideas as to 
make further research unnecessary. 

Let me illustrate. Because of knowledge and ex- 
perience secured through several years’ residence 
in a gold mining area of Canada, I was asked to 
speak to a Board of Trade gathering in one of our 
great metropolitan areas. My subject was, “Gold 
Mining and Its Relation to Our Industrial Life.” 

To utilize this second section of the assembly plan, 
I wrote some ten letters to as many managers of 
Canadian gold mming enterprises. The replies were 
timely, factual, authoritative and provided case his- 
tories and examples to support all the statements 
and assertions presented. 
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If you will follow this suggestion you will be de- 
lighted at the quantity and quality of material reach- 
ing your desk. As your replies come to hand, read 
them carefully, decide what, if any, of the material 
you can use, condense each idea into a few words 
and write them on a card. 

Remember to follow the injunction already given 
— only one idea on each card. Do you see now how 
your cards are buildmg up in number? Is it not fun 
to write down each idea as selected, slip that card on 
top of the pack and watch it grow? 

Perhaps you have enough material now. If not, 
here is your next step. 

(D) “Consult an Authority” 

Somewhere within your circle, or at least within 
your reach, is a recognized authority on some phase 
of your talk. Tell him your problems and record one 
or two of his ideas. 

You will invariably find the authorities consulted 
not only willing but actually eager to assist, and 
many useful contributions to your speech material 
will be forthcoming by the use of this section of our 
plan. 

And now to round out the plan, here is a final 
source of material. 

(E) “Ask Your Fnends” 

You must exercise judgment here and not just 
ask assistance indiscriminately. Select your source of 
possible information carefully and it is highly prob- 
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able that one or two worthwhile ideas will be found- 

This part of our plan takes little or no specially 
assigned time. A luncheon period provides a splendid 
opportunity, and as an after-the-bridge-game con- 
versation, it is infinitely more useful and decidedly 
less harmful to the neighbors than many of the more 
usual types. 

Now what have you? Well, anywhere from six to 
sixteen ideas on from six to sixteen cards. In other 
words, you are now armed with ammunition for an 
hour’s talk if necessary and there has been little or 
no work on your part so far. Honestly now, how 
much time did you spend to secure these ideas? 
Actually very little, because you have operated ac- 
cording to a plan. 

Understand it may not be necessary to make use 
of all five of the subheadings to secure ample mate- 
rial for your talk. Usually, the first two will provide 
all the ideas you will need and you may use any, or 
all, of the methods of collection, but on no account 
must you omit the first — you must “Think Yourself 
Empty.” 

With your speech material collected, you are now 
ready for the second part of the plan. 
ARRANGING 

What are you going to do with these sixteen 
cards? You are going to place them on a library 
table, or desk, in a position which will permit you 
to view all of them at a glance. 
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There is your speech— in full viewf 

I suggest that probably for the first time, your 
speech is visible to you. 

Now, standing so as to see all your cards at a 
glance, visualize yourself on the platform before 
your audience, and imagine your introduction just 
being completed Can you hear the Chairman tell- 
ing your audience what a wonderful man you are? 
Good What will be your first words? Glance quickly 
at your cards and almost without fail the idea will 
present itself. Yes, that is it, on one card you will 
find just the right idea to open your talk 

Mark that card number one. 

Now I am going to ask you to do a very strange 
thing. Please imagine your talk is about finished. 
You are working to a climax, you want just the 
right idea to close your talk, and as your eyes sweep 
the cards before you, ah* there it is* The very idea, 
just exactly right, a natural upon which to con- 
clude your talk. Simple? Certainly, because it is 
part of a plan. 

Now place card number one at the top of the 
table, or desk, your concluding card at the bottom 
and glancing over the other cards, decide their 
order of presentation and arrange them in ac- 
cordance with your decision. 

Your speech is now on cards from opening to 
closing in a natural, logical sequence. During this 
mental process of deciding the order in which your 
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ideas will be presented, you may even find it ad- 
visable to discard some of the material collected. 
Do not hesitate to do this if your thinking so di- 
rects, but accept the condition as proof that your 
speech is actually taking form in your mind. 

I suggest that you leave your cards in a serial 
order overnight and that you look them over again 
on the following day. You will undoubtedly like 
your opening and closing as well as you did the 
day before, but you may readily decide that certain 
ideas could be presented much more effectively 
if you changed their order of presentation. 

Well, do just that. ShuflBe the cards into their 
new position. This is the most flexible plan for 
speech construction, and, unlike poker, a little card 
manipulation at this stage is not at all dangerous. 
As a matter of fact it is distinctly beneficial. 

When you have finally decided the sequence of 
ideas, then number each card accordingly, stack 
them in order, snap a rubber band around your 
cards to hold them intact, slip them into an inside 
pocket and go on your way rejoicing — you have 
your speech! 

What was that? Did I hear you say, “That is all 
very well, but what do I do with the cards now?” 

This is an important question and its answer 
deserves a chapter of its own. 
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Preparation — Continued 

“A man prepared has half the battle fought” 

Cervantes 

In this chapter I shall discuss plans whereby you 
can deliver an acceptable talk from the notes on the 
cards now in your possession, and toward that end 
I am openmg with a definite don’t 

Do not memorize your speech. 

Do not even try to memorize it, and for several 
good reasons. 

First of all, it is too much work! Too much, in 
any case, for the results it will ultimately produce. 

Secondly, it is a decided handicap when you are 
speaking and is an extra hazard throughout the 
entire presentation. 

A memorized speech lacks that vital spark of in- 
spiration so delightful to an audience, and if you 
chance to forget a word— well, suppose we leave 
that to the imagination, 

A memorized talk means the maximum mental 
effort for the minimum speech results, and we are 
trymg to completely reverse that entire situation. 

39 
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In this third phase of Preparation, we do exactly 
that. 

ASSIMILATION 

Here, then, is the plan of action. 

I want you to take card number one which con- 
tains your opening speech idea, and live with it for 
a day. 

Read it just before you commence shaving in the 
morning. During the process of removing the whis- 
kers, say aloud the words you might use to open 
your talk and describe your idea. That's it, look 
yourself right in the eyes, and deliver your opening 
sentences! 

Imagine yourself before the audience and speak 
right out! 

Your family will probably eye you askance and 
nod their heads knowingly in your general direction, 
but you can blithely ignore all this and proceed to 
use every opportunity to voice your opening re- 
marks. 

Perhaps one of your early morning chores is to 
awaken the furnace to a new sense of its responsibil- 
ities Well, here is an excellent opportunity to again 
repeat your introductory words. 

At this point you will make a most interesting 
discovery. You will suddenly become aware that you 
did not use exactly the same words each time, al- 
though you were discussing the same point. 

Continue through the day to use every otherwise 
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idle moment to decide how you will express your 
opening thought Do not worry i£ you find different 
words on each occasion, in fact, rejoice if you do, for 
at this point you have commenced to master the 
highest and most effective technique of the art of 
speaking. 

Make no effort to memorize, do not deliberately 
try to recall the selection of words used upon the last 
occasion, just go ahead each time and find the needed 
words to express the thought 

It will be to your advantage to do this twelve 
times. Frankly, I doubt if you will do it just that 
number, but at least you have set a standard which 
you might well try to attain. 

Follow this same process with each card m turn 
until you have worked on each idea comprising 
your speech. Live with your 3x5 cards and their 
ideas, make effective use of every suitable moment 
throughout the day to audibly present your ideas 
to yourself. 

Do you realize just what you are doing? 

Actually you are preparmg twelve speeches, twelve 
different groups of words to express one set of ideas. 

Now, what happens when you stand before your 
audience? 

Well, you actually deliver a thirteenth version 
of your talk! 

As you proceed with your remarks, your mind 
selects from its impression of previous rehearsals. 
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just the words to make clear your ideas. It does not 
use them m any of the same sequences as formerly, 
but in a combination of all those previous efforts. 

What an impression you make. Your speech, a 
logical sequence of ideas marching toward your 
conclusion, your mind selecting from its stock of 
phrases just those you need, and your tongue utter- 
ing them. As you have nothing memorized, if one 
word fails, another, acquired at one of your many 
“rehearsals,” presents itself, and fits smoothly into 
place. 

You have twelve speeches ready, not just one 
memorized speech, and how confident you feel! 

In actual practice you will find this a much less 
complicated method of preparation than it may 
seem to be in writing 

You may accept the assurance of dozens of students 
that it has transformed for the better, their entire 
approach to the question of speaking in public. 

You will find it practical and adaptable to almost 
every speaker. 

This, then, is the complete plan designed to 
help you in that most important part of your speech 
effort, namely, its preparation. 

First of all, by making use of a simple orderly 
process of events, you assemble your material. 

Next, by a planned examination of all this mate- 
rial recorded on cards, you arrange it in logical se- 
quence. 
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Finally, you live with your cards, assimtlate the 
ideas and gather the necessary words by which they 
are made known to your audience. 

Remember, then, the three “A’s” for Preparation, 
and employ them in just that order. Assembly — 
Arrangement — ^Assimilation. 

Within the two chapters entitled “Preparation” 
there has been presented a complete and logical 
plan upon which you can prepare all your future 
addresses. 

If you will test these suggestions you will find 
they occupy a minimum amount of your time and 
energy. 

Almost ^ soon as you commence to operate the 
plan, your necessary material will come flowing to 
your desk. You will learn quickly to arrange it in 
suitable and logical order, and you will actually 
begin to assimilate it even while using the first two 
sections suggested. 

With practice, the three operations become one 
and the processes operate simultaneously. 

When you start to acquire your material you will 
mentally decide upon its arrangement and, when 
reaching an opinion as to its suitability, you will 
also form some ideas as to the methods of expression 
you will adopt when delivering the talk. 

The complete plan is simple and efEective, and 
finally becomes almost automatic in operation. 
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General Types of Speeches 

“When we mean to build. 

We first survey the plot, then draw 
the model”; . . . 

Shakespeare 

The chapters on Preparation have outlined a 
simple yet eSective plan for preparing speech mate- 
rial. Now we must discuss the application of this 
plan to every type of speech you may have to de- 
liver. 

There is a wide difEerence of opinion as to the 
number of classifications into which speeches natu- 
rally fall, a divergence which frequently causes 
confusion and doubt in the mind of the speech 
student. 

In actual practice it is extremely difficult to con- 
fine a talk entirely to one specific type, nor is it 
always necessary. 

For all practical purposes, the modem speaker 
can group his addresses under four general head- 
ing and direct his preparation accordingly. 
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Speeches divide readily into four groups, thus: 
Informative; Persuasive; Entertaining; Graceful. 
We shall now analyze briefly each type. 

Informative Speeches 

This group includes all those talks in which you 
seek to inform, or instruct your audience. 

They are factual in character; designed to convey 
information, and can take the form of a lecture. 
But they do not seek to persuade your audience to 
action, nor to change its opinion. 

The Persuasive Speech 

This type includes talks directed toward securing 
action. 

They will be emotional in character, designed* 
to stir your audience to action. 

Sermons and sales talks; political addresses and 
pleas for subscriptions; addresses to the jury both 
for and against the accused; these are all persuasive 
in character because audience reaction is desired. 

Remember, when you desire your audience to do 
something as a result of your talk, then you are 
making a persuasive speech. 

The Entertaining Speech 

This type of speech has for its mam purpose the 
entertainment of the audience. 

This group will include after dinner speeches; 
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remarks by the toastmaster; responses to invitations 
for “a few words.” 

When your primary purpose is to add to the fun 
and geniality of the occasion, then your speech falls 
naturally into this third classification, namely. En- 
tertaining. 


The Graceful Speech 

This includes "thank you” speeches, presentation 
speeches, congratulations, memorial, farewell, wel- 
come and all other such speeches that are designed 
to express courtesy, honor or goodwill 

The chief requirement of this type of speech is 
dignity. It can be informal, entertaining, informa- 
tive; but its quality is that of good manners. 

There you have an extremely brief description 
of the four general types of speech, and yet it must 
be perfectly clear that it would indeed be difiicult 
to confine many speeches to just a single classifica- 
tion. 

Obviously, a persuasive speech must contain in- 
formation, and a successful informative talk should 
be as entertaining as it is possible to make it. 

The entertaining speech may be funny and it cer- 
tainly should be bright, but it, too, may contain a 
good deal of information. 

The reasonable course of action to be followed 
by a speaker would be to determine in a general 
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way which type of speech the situation calls for, 
and to prepare it accordingly. 

And how does one determine that? By deciding, 
in advance, what is to be accomplished by the de- 
livery of the talk. 

What is the purpose of the speech? To tell the 
audience about something? To instruct them? Then 
the speech is, in the main, informative in character. 

Is the purpose to increase the membership of 
a club? To elect a certain man to office? To raise 
funds for a church? Then it is a persuasive talk that 
is called for. 

Is the purpose to entertain the visitors after a 
dinner? Is it to “make the audience laugh”? Then 
the talk will be of the entertaining variety. 

Of course, the purpose of the Graceful speeches 
is obvious- 

Determine the purpose or reason for making the 
speech and the type of talk required becomes evi- 
dent. 
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How to Prepare the Informative Speech 

^'Knowledge exists to he imparted'' 

Emerson 

As ITS name implies, this first speech type em- 
braces talks in which the major purpose is to im- 
part information. 

For example, you might discuss such subjects as 
“The Growth of Advertising,’’ “Present Trends in 
Literature;’’ “A Modem Department Store.” These, 
and subjects of similar character are, in the main, 
statements of fact designed to inform your audience. 

Keeping this point in mind, let us apply the 
“planned preparation” system to the production of 
an informative speech. 

Obviously, you can “think yourself empty” on 
the subject, thereby employing part one of the plan. 

Your own knowledge and experience should pro- 
vide most of the factual data so necessary to an in- 
formative speech. Capture as much of this as pos- 
sible. 
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Then read up on your subject as widely as you 
can. You will derive two distinct advantages from 
so doing. First of all, you will secure a number of 
additional and useful facts for your talk, and sec- 
ondly, you will obtain additional support and au- 
thority for the ideas you already possess and which 
you have decided to use. 

If necessary, you will, of course, proceed with 
the balance of the plan as outlined. You will “Write 
Letters;” “Consult an ‘Authority’;” “Ask your 
Friends;” you will use as many of these devices as 
may be necessary to secure sufficient information 
for your talk 

When preparing an informative speech, you must 
keep one fact very much in mind. Your audience 
will not know so much about the subject as you do, 
and will need to concentrate on your talk to derive 
the maximum benefit from it. 

You must, therefore, present your facts and in- 
formation in as mteresting a manner as possible, 
because audiences do not like long concentration. 

Avoid statistics unless absolutely necessary, but 
when you must use them, present the figures in 
understandable units. 

Do not talk airily about “millions” of this and 
that. It is impossible for the mind to comprehend 
the magnitude of such figures and so their real im- 
port is never made clear. 

Do not say “The bonded indebtedness of this 
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City is fifty million dollars ” To them fifty million 
dollars is just a legendary sum. 

It IS far better to say, “Because of bonded indebted- 
ness, every man, woman and child in this City is 
in debt fifty dollars." 

Then they will understand you, because you will 
be making use of figures they can grasp. Follow this 
technique whenever possible, that is, whenever the 
use of figures become necessary to your story. 

Use round numbers whenever practical. Too 
much statistical detail only serves to confuse your 
audience. You are making an informative talk, and 
its effectiveness depends largely upon how much 
of it your listeners retain. Present your statistics^in 
comprehensible units and in round numbers. 

When preparing an informative address do not 
handicap its success by plannmg long and compli- 
cated periods of description. 

Description is necessary, of course, but handle this 
phase of your talk with discretion. Remember, 
points that are quite familiar to you, the speaker, 
may be entirely unknown to your audience. 

Keeping this most essential fact constantly in 
mind, here is the plan you should foUow in most 
descriptive passages: 

Relate the “unknown” to the known. 

This simply means, that which may be unfamiliar 
to your audience should be likened to something 
with which it is familiar., For example, suppose 
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that a part of your speech calls for a description of 
the size of a particular hall. You might say 

“The hall was two hundred feet long and forty- 
five feet wide.” 

But few of your audience would clearly visualize 
the size of the hall you were trying to picture. It 
would still remain an “unknown.” 

Following the rule given, suppose you were to say: 

“The hall was about twice the size of the one we 
are in tonight.” 

Now, what a difference! Every member of your 
audience has a mental picture of the size of the 
assembly hall you are describing. Your “unknown” 
has now become known. 

Don’t say, “The plant to which I refer manufac- 
tures a million tons of steel goods a year.” 

Your audience does not clearly picture a million 
tons. Your description remains an “unknown.” 

Say instead, “If the output of the plant could be 
shipped at one time, it would take a freight train of 
twenty thousand cars, and the train would be about ‘ 
two hundred miles in length.” 

Now your audience can understand and appre- 
ciate the immensity of the output of your plant. 
They can picture a freight train two hundred miles 
long. They know too, that such a train would carry 
a tremendous quantity of freight. 

Remember! Relate the “unknowm” to the knowm 
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Preparing the Persuasive Speech 

“Few are open to conviction, but the majority 
of men are open to persuasion.” 

Goethe 

For this type of address you should proceed to 
gather your material in much the same way as indi- 
cated in the preceding chapter. 

You should rely a great deal upon your own ex- 
perience and supplement that with information 
gathered from your reading and your contacts with 
others. 

You should base this kind of talk on the Borden 
formula described m detail in Chapter X. 

This ten-word formula is ideal for the effective 
presentation of a talk designed to inspire your 
audience into the action you desire. But before you 
come to that, here are some general hints that will 
help when you have to prepare a talk which is 
definitely persuasive in character. 

First of all, do not say anything which is apt to 
antagonize your audience. You want them with you 
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— to do your bidding — and so you must wm their 
approval o£ what you say. 

If it is absolutely essential that you address a 
hostile audience — ^and this seldom happens — then 
open with a remark or two with which your audience 
can agree. 

Do not be dogmatic. Recognize that there could 
be another side to your question, and your audience 
will immediately give you credit for being a broad- 
minded speaker. 

Now they are coming your way! 

When preparing, try to visualize the arguments 
which might be presented against you, and frame 
your thoughts and words to provide a reply to them. 

Do not overlook the fact that your listeners will 
constantly ask “why,” Answer this mental question- 
ing as your talk progresses. 

Prove your contentions as often as possible by 
means of examples, and select these examples from 
circumstances known to your audience. 

Make use of a story to illustrate a point. Select an 
apt story, tell it well, and you will register a point 
with many who hear you. 

Remember, the persuasive speech is an appeal to 
the emotions. For this type of address to be effective, 
you require something more than a logical and well 
reasoned appeal. You must stir the audience to ac- 
tion by an appeal to their feelings, their senses, then- 
hopes and dreams. If you are decrying increased 
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taxes, don’t give a lot of figures but show what the 
increase means to them. “That means you’ll have to 
cut down on your cigarettes or get along with one 
less new dress,’’ or — “you won’t be able to get that 
new fur coat.” 

Keep clearly before your listeners the benefits that 
will derive by supporting the cause you advocate, the 
disadvantages of the other course. 

You can persuade an audience to your way of 
thinking if you can make them see it is to their ad- 
vantage or that it will be pleasanter, more fun, more 
comfortable. You won’t do it by presenting the logic 
of the case. Most emotions are immune to logic. 

This is natural, human. You do not argue that it 
ought not to be so. You merely reach these human 
emotions to help secure the objectives of your per- 
suasive talk. 

Your attitude must be friendly; your words con- 
ciliatory; your appeal emotional and your cause legit- 
imate. 

To most speakers experience will undoubtedly 
prove that the majority of their speeches could be 
classified as persuasive. 
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Preparing the Entertaining Speech 

“Flashes of memment that were wont to set 
the table on a roar.” 

Shakespeare 

If you are a bom humorist this type of speech will 
provide a splendid opportunity to display your 
talent. 

If you are not, then you should readily accept the 
first rule to be observed in this particular speech 
situation and that is, be brief. 

Most speakers can manage to mject a little humor 
and to proffer a few light and entertaining remarks 
over a short period of time. However, many speakers 
fail in their effort because they talk too long. 

The entertaining speech demands thoughtful 
preparation and requires confident presentatiom 

The raw material of an entertaining speech is, of 
course, humor. You set about collecting a supply of 
humor in the same way as you would any other 
speech material. What good jokes do you know? 
“Think yourself empty” of all your entertaining 
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stories. Remember that you can be amusing without 
telling a joke, that pleasant good humor is the core 
of entertainment Consult joke books and other 
sources of humorous material 

Then you must personalize this material, apply it 
to the members of the audience or persons and 
places well known to your listeners. Instead of telling 
a joke about a fellow and a girl, tell it about George 
Saunders and his good-looking fiancee. Instead of 
saying — “They walked up the street and entered a 
churdi” say, “They stopped in front of McCall’s 
department store and then went on and entered 
Grace Church.” In this way, having your material, 
you make the best use of it 

This personalizing process is just as effective if 
worked in reverse. That is, decide what specific 
need you have and then get the material to fill it. 
You want to tell a story about Jones, a teacher, or 
Robinson, the lawyer, or Smith, the machinist Look 
for material on teaching, schools, students, etc.; or 
on law, courts, fees, justice, etc ; or labor, machinery, 
precision, etc. Or still better, if you know the fads 
and foibles of an individual, play on that, but be 
good-natured and kind about it. Is he tall, thrifty, 
sloppy in his dress, a newcomer, a late sleeper? You 
can always find something, some entertainment- 
producing peculiarity. It is best to know who will be 
in your audience, who will be on the program with 
you In addition to the reasons outlined above, fre- 
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quently a name will suggest an incident or circum- 
stance upon which you can capitalize. 

Keep your remarks in line with the theme of the 
gathering and strive to avoid the interjection of an 
unpopular note. 

If you rely upon the occasion to produce the mate- 
rial for your talk — ^and if you do, then you are a 
born gambler I — please remember that humor is 
frequently based upon an unusual example of the 
familiar. 

If you decide to base your talk on some common- 
place happening at the gathering, then endeavor to 
show some unusual or imexpected phase of the usual 
or familiar. 

It is from the unusual or unexpected aspect that 
a speech of this kind derives its humor. 

Because your speech is short and probably one of 
many on the program, you need a plan or a theme 
more than ever Here are some practical suggestions 
toward that end. 

Ascertain who will introduce you and then select 
a story based upon his calling 

If your chairman is a lawyer, then open with a 
humorous story of the legal profession. 

If you have reason to believe that the number of 
speakers will be quite large, and that you wiH- appear 
well down on the list, introduce a story to illustrate 
the point. 

Select next an anecdote that serves to introduce or 
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explain the serious content of your talk, and con- 
clude with a story designed to leave your audience 
in smiles, happy at your appearance and hoping that 
''you will be back with them at their next gathermg. 

Form the habit of listening for apt phrases uttered 
by your friends and associates, observe the humorous 
little incidents of life which are constantly taking 
place withm your sphere. From these sources of 
entertainment you will be able to add to your talks 
many ingredients of human interest. 
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The Graceful Speech 

**True eloquence consists m saying aU 
that is proper, and nothing more.^ 

La Rochefoucauld 

This type of speech runs the widest gamut. It 
includes all speeches not included in the other 
groups. If the purpose is not to inform, entertain or 
persuade, it must be for gracefulness — that is, for 
graceful, courteous, honorable or kind behavior. 
Thus, the impressive address on the presentation of 
a new public monument, a few words of thanks on 
being given a watch for 20 years of service, a memo- 
rial address — each of these, is a graceful speech. 

Because of its nature, this type of speech is more 
likely to involve the inexperienced speaker than any 
other type George is retiring and the boys in the 
shop have chipped in to buy him a watch. The fore- 
man has to make a speech of presentation. Probably 
he never made a speech before. Then George has to 
stand up, accept the watch and say a few words of 
thanks. The dances are that both will flounder 
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around a n d you know how often this creates an awk- 
ward situation. 

But this is really the easiest type of speech to make. 
There are only two rules: (1) Be dignified. (2) State 
your purpose at once. 

The essential quality of the graceful speech is 
dignity. This does not mean that it must be formal, 
grave or solemn. You can be pleasant, humorous, in- 
formal and still be dignified. But you cannot be un- 
dignified and graceful at the same time. 

State the purpose of your speech first “We are 
here to do honor to an old friend." “I want to thank 
you all for your kindness." You could stop there and 
your purpose would be achieved, and there is only 
one purpose in a graceful speech. But custom and 
courtesy require something more. You must expand 
the simple statement. That is easy to do if you realize 
that there are just three factors in the occasion. 

1. You 

2. Your Audience 

3. The object of the occasion (the watch, the 
monument, the departing friend, etc ) 

Therefore there are but three things to expand on: 
WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU. (I shall always 
cherish it — whenever I look at it I’ll think of the 
good old days, etc.) WHAT IT MEANS TO THEM. 

(It is the reward of years of cooperation' — ^the sym- 
bol of our common friendship, etc.) WHAT OR 
WHO IT IS OR WAS. (He was a real friend, sincere 
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and dependable — I remember one time when, etc , 
etc.) 

Which of the three factors to expand on will be 
determined almost automatically. If the occasion is 
the unveiling of a statue of the former mayor of the 
town, naturally the object (the mayor) will be the 
chief topic. If you are acknowledging a gift, you will 
talk about your gratefulness If you are presenting a 
gift, you will naturally talk of the reasons for the 
presentation, the quality and the character of the 
recipient. 

The preparation of material for this type of speech 
is relatively simple. In most cases, the main subject 
of your speech will be a living person whom you 
know well. If you don’t know him well, obviously 
you should speak to people who do, so that you can 
speak as one who knows him well. 

If the central subject is a place, an historical per- 
sonage, an event to be commemorated, or somethmg 
like that, you should read up on it. Go to the library, 
refresh your memory, and verify also whatever others 
have told you about the matter. Then you can speak 
about it confidently and authoritatively. 



Chapter X 


The ^^Bordev^^ Formula 

“Method, we are aware, ts an essential 
ingredient in every discourse designed 
for the instruction of mankind” 

Hall 

When an architect plans a house, or an engineer 
designs a bridge, much o£ the success of the final 
structure depends upon the accurate use of tried 
and tested formulas. 

Most worthwhile accomplishments today depend 
on careful planning, and the orderly and skilful 
planning of a speech is no exception. 

Richard Borden has condensed into ten simple 
words an answer to the perplexities and complexities 
of speech structure. This applies chiefly to the “In- 
formative" and “Persuasive” type of speeches. 

He calls this answer The Ten Word Formula and 
su^ests it will produce speeches as listeners like 
them. 

Dale Carnegie, in his famous speech classes, refers 
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to these ten words as the “Magic” formula, and 
teaches its use. 

Magic it is indeed, and I have seen dozens of my 
own students deliver outstanding class talks based 
on the use of this simple, easy-to-comprehend 
formula. 

Here it is, and I suggest that you write it on a card 
and thoroughly familiarize yourself with it. 

(1) Ho Hum! 

(2) Why bring that up? 

(3) For instance! 

(4) So what? 

An odd looking assortment of words? True — ^but 
let us proceed to examine and interpret them. 

Now, you may approach the matter of preparing 
a speech in one of two frames of mind. You have a 
choice, and upon your selection depends a great deal 
of your ultimate success. 

You can imagine your audience awaiting your 
address with bated breath — ^sitting on the edges of 
their chairs listening for your words of wisdom. 

You can imagine all this — ^but you will be wrong! 

In contrast you can suppose your audience a little 
sceptical, a little indifferent, a little bored even. You 
can surmise all this — ^you will be much nearer right! 
HO HUM! 

In at least nine cases out of ten, an audience must 
be aroused or stimulated to interest in the speaker, 
and so, when you start to think about your speech 
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opening, imagine your audience actually yawning 
and saying “Ho Hum!” 

What does this mean? It means that you must open 
your address with an attention-getting statement that 
will immediately overcome audience apathy. 

Your opening remarks do not o£ necessity have to 
be startling in character, although a startling open- 
ing is quite eflEective under certain circumstances. 
However, they must be direct, they must compel 
attention. 

Suppose that you have to address a group of citi- 
zens and your subject is to be “The Importance of 
Voting.” Your speech could commence like this, 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. 

“Why is it that we human beings will struggle 
for years to attain something, and having se- 
cured it, then proceed immediately to ignore it? 

“We struggle, yes fight, for a desired objective, 
and when the hard won rights are finally in- 
corporated into the laws of the land, well, after 
that all interest is lost.” 

This type of speech opening is direct and atten- 
tion getting. Your audience will direct their atten- 
tion to you — ^the speaker — immediately, and you are 
away to a good start. 

WHY BRING THAT UP? 

Having gamed the attention of your audience, 
move directly into the second section of your 
formula. 
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Your audience will immediately thmk “Fine, that 
was a grand start. We liked it, but why bring that 
up?" 

An understanding of human nature is a valuable 
asset to a speaker at all times and is doubly so at 
this point. 

Remember that an audience consists of a group 
of selfish individuals! Yes, intelligently selfish indi- 
viduals, and they have a perfect right to ask this 
question “why bring that up" which you, in your 
wisdom, will answer immediately. 

Frame this second part of your talk to answer the 
question. 

Show your audience why they should listen. 
Indicate the benefit they will receive by listening. 
Show them that the talk has been prepared for 
them, and that it is to their advantage to pay atten- 
tion. 

Continuing your talk you could say, 

“This lost interest costs us money every day! 
We pay for our indifference through inefficient 
Local and National Government; through mi- 
nority groups imposing their will upon us, the 
majority. Yes' We pay daily, and dearly, for our 
lack of interest. 

“I refer, of course, to our indifference on elec- 
tion days.” 

Now your audience must listen to you! 

You have indicated that their lack of attention has 
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cost them money, that their xndiflEerence has been 
expensive Inasmuch as these are not conditions of 
which your audience approves, they will decide to 
listen while you outline the remedy. 

Because of the importance of a thorough under- 
standing of this phase of speech construction, let us 
examme another possible situation. 

Suppose for example, you are talking to a Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 

Your audience tonight consists very largely of 
parents and your subject deals with modem educa- 
tion and its effect on children of today. 

After a suitable speech opening, you could say, 

“We should all be interested in this subject, be- 
cause It affects every child of school age m this 
community.” 

Or, as an alternative, suppose you said, 

“As parents, this subject is of supreme impor- 
tance to us, because it affects the future welfare 
of our own children.” 

Your audience will listen because you are indi- 
cating to them that your subject has a bearing on the 
future of their children. They are interested in these 
children — ^and you have taken advantage of this very 
natural display of intelligent selfishness. 

Don’t forget then, show your audience why they 
should listen. 

FOR INSTANCE! 

'This is the major j>art of your speech. To this 
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section you will devote most of your time Here is 
where you present your facts and submit your evi- 
dence. Here is the “meat” of your speech! 

Audiences want the facts. 

That IS why they came to hear you. It is in this 
third part of your speech that you assemble and de- 
liver to them the facts they want. 

Here are some very practical pointers on handling 
your facts. 

First of all, be sure to prove your assertions. Yes, 
prove them! 

We rarely believe unsupported statements. We 
want the proof. Remember this by following every 
assertion of fact with an illustration proving its 
accuracy. 

For example, suppose you point out to an audi- 
ence that, in general, the public is apathetic at elec- 
tion time. 

That is a statement. Now prove it by means of an 
illustration. 

You could say, 

“In our last Municipal contest less than 20% of 

those entitled to vote actually recorded their 

opinions at the polls! 

“Think of it, only one in five among us was 

suflBiciently interested to record an opinion!” 

Naturally the percentage you quote must be in 
accordance with the facts, but your own local records 
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will probably supply some interesting — ^and startlmg 
— data on this point. 

Imagine your address to be before a service club. 
Possibly you wish to compliment them on their 
year’s activity. 

You could say, 

“This has been the most successful year in our 
history.” 

That is a statement. Prove it with “For Instances!” 
Say for example, 

“Our membership is at an all time high. Our 
average weekly attendance has set a new record 
figure. 

“The financial report just presented indicates 
an excellent cash position and arrears of dues 
are practically negligible.” 

For Instances! Examples! Illustrations! 

Audiences demand them. Satisfy this demand in 
the third, or For Instance, part of your speech. 

SO WHATf 

Now for the final part of the formula, around 
which you will build your conclusion. 

As you have been talking, your audience has in the 
first place, reacted favorably to your opening; sec- 
ondly, learned from you why they should listen; 
thirdly, heard the main theme of your address pre- 
sented through the medium of examples and illus- 
trations. 
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Now, according to Mr. Borden, they are saying, 
“All right Mister, so what? What do you want us 
to do about it?” 

Your conclusion must supply the answer! 

In your closing remarks, ask your audience to do 
something about the subject matter of your talk. 

If you have been talking on Modem Education, 
then close by asking your audience to work through 
their Association or Club toward a realization of 
your suggestions. 

Under the appropriate circumstances, ask your 
audience to join your group, to subscribe to your 
particular charity; to support your candidate for 
office; to vote agamst a particular by-law; to sign the 
petition; in short, permit the audience to take their 
part in the ultimate proceedings. 

An audience will always question why your talk 
was made to them, and will ask precisely what they 
are expected to do about it. 

Make your conclusion answer their questions. 

Make this valuable formula part of your speech 
equipment from this time forward. 

When you do, then your talks will take on a logical 
plan of presentation; your audiences will enjoy the 
sequence, and the results will amaze you. 



Chapter XI 


Delivering Tour Talk 

“You must feel that you have something 
to say that people ought to hear.” 

Bryan 

The great evening finally arrives and you are in 
front of your audience — ^in action! 

You are now engaged in speech delivery. I hope 
you have taken fifteen minutes sometime during the 
day to read this chapter, because a knowledge of its 
contents will stand you in good stead right now. 

First of all, what is speech delivery^ 

One authority calls it, "The art of orally convey- 
ing your ideas to another” and that's a good defini- 
tion. 

Think of the shopper in a large department store. 
Watch her as she makes her way through the 
crowded aisles, selecting her goods from each de- 
partment visited. 

Is the transaction complete when the goods are 
selected? No! not even though they be cash sales and 
the cash register has recorded payment and issued 
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a receipt. Indeed not’ That customer’s transaction 
is not complete until the goods have been delivered 
right into her home. 

The goods delivered! 

That is the idea I want you to keep before you, 
because your speech transaction is not complete 
until your talk has been delivered to its specified 
address, the minds of your audience. It is not enough 
that your words should be thrown from the platform 
into the hall and the general direction of those 
before you. 

They bought your speech, making payment by 
their presence, and they want the goods delivered. 

The problem is the delivery of your speech goods 
— ^now for a solution. 

Your speech delivery actually begins when you 
first appear on the platform — ^yes, even if there are 
several speakers to precede you! 

Your audience will begin to form vague impres- 
sions about you just as soon as they have the oppor- 
tunity of looking at you. Some will like you imme- 
diately, others will decide to form an opinion later, 
and a few — ^and let’s hope but a very few — just won’t 
like something about you. That happens to us all, 
so exercise a little caution in your conduct on the 
platform even before you speak. 

Do not engage in a whispered conversation dur- 
ing the delivery of a talk by another speaker, and 
above all else, do not appear bored to death during 
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the same speech I It is quite possible that you are 
bored, but try not to show itl 

Take a sincere interest in all proceedings prior 
to your own remarks and so act as to give the other 
fellow a chance. Your audience will like you for this. 

This advice obviously applies to you before you 
actually commence to speak, but now a hint or two 
relating to your conduct after your talk has com- 
menced. 

Be absolutely sincere in everything you say. An 
audience will listen with rapt attention to the earn- 
est, sincere speaker and it is under these conditions 
that you can best deliver your message! 

Look at your audience. 

Yes, look at them but make sure you see them! 
Believe me there is a difference, and the result will 
serve a twofold purpose. 

First, you compliment an audience when you look 
at them, but you annoy them when you stare at 
the floor, or at the ceiling. 

. Secondly, an audience acts as a barometer to a 
speaker, because when you see them you have an 
opportunity to observe and interpret the signals dis- 
played. 

Nods of approval indicate “smooth sailing.” Lack 
of attention signifies “stormy weather.” 

Watch for these signals! 

Remember, to speak effectively requires more 
than an effective voice. Good speech comes from your 
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entire body and an emphatic gesture serves to in- 
tensify the point you are making and is a decided 
aid to good delivery. An audience likes to know 
that the speaker is “alive” — don’t leave them in 
doubt 1 

Make sure they can hear you. I have already cau- 
tioned regarding too great volume, but watch with 
equal care the other extreme. You must make it 
easy for your audience to accept your speech. They 
may strain and concentrate during the very early 
stages of your remarks, but this will not continue I 
No audience will work to hear you, your job is to 
make listening easy and pleasant. 

Now, a final word on the handling of your notes. 

You will, of course, have your ideas on cards num- 
bered in serial order and, assuming you are at the 
head table, you will place them before you as incon- 
spicuously as possible. 

Place them one above the other, with the contents 
of card number one staring you in the face. The 
moment your introduction is complete, take a final 
glance at your top card, rise and 

Look at the audience! Wait a bit for the applause 
to stop and wait until all your audience is looking 2 ^ 
you and listening. Wait. 

• Then start slowly. “Ladies and Gentlemen! 
(Pause) The great sage Confucius said . . (Pause) 

As you say these first few words, consider whether 
you are in focus with your hearers. Is your voice 
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loud enough? Too loud? Remember that, no matter 
what, it takes a little while for an ear to get into focus 
with a voice, a little while more for your mind to 
establish contact with the minds of your listeners. 

Adjust your voice and pace to meet the situation 
and proceed. 

When you have used the material on the first card, 
reach down, lift the top card off the pack, turn it 
toward you face down, and lo! staring up at you are 
the inspiring contents of card number two. 

As you take up each point, vary your tone and 
pace. Make it dramatic. Change of pace will do that. 
It doesn’t matter too much whether you get emphasis 
by chainging to slower or faster delivery, by more or 
less tone, by higher or lower pitch, so long as you 
get emphasis. Try this — 

If every single man here rose up . . . 

Say it slowly, pausing after every word. Say it fast, 
with fire. Say it loud, with determination. Say it softly, 
dramatically. Say it any way you wish, but don’t say 
it the same way that you had been talking previously 
and you will achieve interest-compelling delivery 
and you will avoid the deadly monotone. 

Follow this procedure through to your speech con- 
clusion as you will find it the most efficient means of 
handling notes. 

Not only can you maintain almost constant con- 
tact with your audience, but you can be perfectly 
confident of omitting nothing from your talk. All the 
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points you desire to make will be presented in 
proper sequence. 

Practice will permit you to condense a forty 
minute talk into four or five key ideas, contained on 
four or five cards, and when you reach this efficiency, 
your audience will congratulate you “on a splendid 
talk, and without notes, tool” 

I have seen it happen many times. It will never 
fail to thrill you. 



Chapter XII 


Training the Voice 

"How wonderful ts the human voiced It if 
indeed the organ of the soul ” 

Longfellow 

Many speakers take every precaution to assure 
themselves a thorough knowledge of their subject, 
and yet entirely neglect the means by which they 
convey that knowledge to others, namely, the voice! 

While it is perfectly true that audiences will 
tolerate an unpleasant voice, it is equally .true that 
they appreciate a pleasant one. 

We should, therefore, devote some little time to 
the matter of voice training. Practically every voice 
can be materially improved if some eflEort is made 
toward that end. 

A word of caution is in order at this point. Voice 
improvement requires conscious effort on the part of 
the student. It requires a consistent effort too; a 
mere reading of the following paragraphs — while it 
may add to your knowledge, will effect no voice im- 
provement, unless, and imtil, you definitely apply 
the principles set forth. 
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These are the practical rules, which if followed 
will help toward a marked improvement in the vocal 
performance. 

O^en the mouth' Many speakers endeavor to talk 
through almost clenched teeth, the muscles of their 
face and jaw set and rigid. The tones produced un- 
der such conditions are bound to be indistinct, flat, 
unpleasant to the ear 

Will you please perform this simple test? 

Open the mouth and say, “ah.” That’s right, just 
as though the doctor had requested such a perform- 
ance. Do you recall the doctor's admonition, “wider 
please”? 

Make a test of your own mouth opening by insert- 
ing two fingers placed one above the other. If the 
opening is not sufl&ciently wide, practice until the 
fingers slip in with ease. You will acquire a flexibility 
of muscle that is certain to result in improved voice 
production. 

Always remember when speaking, that the tone 
can only flow freely if the mouth is wide open. 

Learn to relax the jaw and throat. 

Yes, the ability to relax the facial muscles respon- 
sible for the mechanical production of sound is most 
important. 

The jaw must be free; the throat open; the li^ 
facile; there must be no strain in any area of the 
body. 

To relax the jaw, try opening the mouth as widely 
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as possible, allowing the bottom jaw to just “fall 
down.” Let it hang — ^loosely! Then move it from 
side to side. Allow it to swing freely, as if it were 
swinging on a well oiled hinge. That’s right, and 
now try it again! Let the jaw simply fall open — ^then 
swing, loosely, freely, without apparent muscular 
control. 

Practice this at odd moments, and as often as 
possible. You will note a new found freedom in the 
operation of the jaw muscles, and gradually the tight- 
ness previously experienced will leave you. 

It may prove a rather more difficult problem to 
relax the throat, yet nature does just that for all of 
us from time to time. 

The throat is completely relaxed when we yawn. 
Actually during the process of yawning the fcoat 
is open, every facial muscle is stretched and exer- 
cised, in short, a yawn is nature’s own way of provid- 
ing the much needed throat relaxation. 

While it is not possible for most of us to yawn 
“on demand,” still we can try to imitate as closely as 
possible the conditions which follow the completion 
of a yawn. 

Do not stiffle a yawn, then, but give it free play. 
Remember, this is part of your voice training. Treat 
it as such. Study it. Note your own relaxed feeling 
after each yawn. Yawn when you can, except in front 
of your audience! 

Now comes a most important part of voice train- 
mg, namely, correct breathing. 
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Great singers spend hours in breathing exercises; 
quite early in their studies they learn that proper 
breathing is essential to success m their art. Singers 
must learn to breathe correctly, and so must speakers 
who desire to address an audience in the most accept- 
able tones. 

Let us look briefly into this matter of proper 
breathing. 

Stand up, place your hands on your hips, fingers 
toward the front, thumbs to the rear, and take a 
deep breath. 

Will you report — ^honestly now — ^to yourself, just 
what happened? Did you note a lifting of the shoul- 
ders, an effort to expand the chest? Did most of the 
air seem to be packed in the top of the Itangs, just 
under the shoulder blades? 

None of these things should happen 1 

Let us try again then. Once more hands on the 
hips, and this time try to pack the breath into the 
bottom of the lungs. 

Imagine you are filling a pitcher with water. The 
pitcher fills from the bottom upward — and so should 
your lungsl 

Picture your lungs filling first of all at the bottom, 
gradually expanding toward the top Can you feel 
the pressure on your hands? You should be able tol 

There must be no raising of the shoulders, and no 
effort to expand the upper chest unduly. 

Technically this is known as Diaphragmatic 
Breathing and is taught by the best woice instructors 
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in the country. Shallow breathing, or filling merely 
the upper section of the lungs will sustain life, but 
for good tone production we must acquire the ability 
to fill the lower part of the lungs, expand the lower 
or floating ribs, and depress that large muscle, the 
diaphragm. 

Get the air into the lower part of the lungs! 

So much, then, for taking the air in, or inhaling. 
Now for a word as to exhaling, or the second half of 
the breath cycle. 

Stand up again, and this time place one hand flat 
upon the chest, and the other just below it. 

Take a deep breath, and hold it for three or four 
seconds. Now start to exhale and note carefully just 
what happens to the hands 

Only the lower hand should sink' 

There should be no collapse of the upper chest, 
but a complete sinking under the lower hand. The 
upper hand must remain stationary, and the lower 
one sink. 

Obviously the air is leaving the lower part of the 
lungs, and the previously expanded lower ribs are 
returning to normal. 

Let us now repeat the complete exercise. This 
time, stand erect and place one hand flat upon the 
upper chest, and the other almost immediately below 
it. 

Inhale deeply and observe the hands. The lower 
Land should rise, it should record the expansion of 
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tJie lower lungs and the depression of the diaphragm. 
The upper hand should remain stationary. 

Hold the breath and count five. Now exhale, and 
watch the hands No move on the part of the hand 
over the chest, but a definite sinking of the lower 
hand. 

If you will acquire this “lower lung” breathing 
habit, you will not only note an immediate and 
marked improvement in the voice, but you will also 
experience a general improvement in health. The 
additional work imposed upon the diaphragm results 
in an increased digestive efficiency; the added oxygen 
made available to the cells comprising the lower part 
of the lungs produces a toning efEect on the entire 
blood stream; and both conditions tend to create 
better health. 

Because the physical condition of the speaker has 
such a marked influence upon the quality of his 
voice, it becomes immediately apparent that correct 
breathing is of paramount importance to the speaker 
who seriously desires to improve his voice. 

Set aside at least one five minute period every day 
to be devoted to deep breathing, and your efforts will 
be rewarded by improved voice and health. 

Many poor voices result from just plain lazinessi 
Yes, lazy language and lazy lips! 

A very brief and simple experiment will prove 
that statement. Just listen for a short period to the 
every day conversation that takes place around you. 
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Listen intently for la2y, careless enunciation. “Where 
yer goin?" “Whose yer frien’?” “I’m goin’ to the 
libr’y!” “Let’s have a cuppa cofEee” — ^these and count- 
less other careless, grating utterances will be encoun- 
tered in your research, all of them prejudicial to 
good delivery. Say, “Where are you going?’’ and 
make sure the word is you and that going has a final 
“g’’ on it. All that is required is a litde extra ef- 
fort. 

Careful enunciation will add materially to speech 
improvement, and the habit can be acquired quite 
readily and with reasonable effort. 

In addition to watching your daily conversation 
and correcting such mistakes as may be discovered, 
you should arrange a planned effort to improve your 
enunciation. Read aloud at frequent intervals, and 
choose for this reading such selections as will mate- 
rially help you. 

For example, take the following poem, Tennyson’s 
Brook, and note carefully the lip action required to 
recite it really well: 

“I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 

Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows’’ 

Note carefully, please, the action of the lips when 
you say “I slip, I slide,” and the entirely different lip 
formation required when you say “I gloom, I 
glance.” 
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Try this line again several times, and give each 
consonant exaggerated emphasis. Do you notice how 
much more easily you do this after each perform- 
ance, how the lips and tongue seem to loosen up 
after the exercise they have received? 

As your lips become more flexible, your enuncia- 
tion will improve and your voice will become more 
pleasant to your hearers. 

Let us try some more practical exercises: 

Say aloud, many times, “measure for measure.” 
Make sure that it is measure for measure, not “fer” 
and that your lips make a most definite change in 
formation when uttering the first and second syllable 
of “measure.” 

Try a most valuable quotation from Hamlet: 

“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue.” 

Give the full impact to each consonant and to each 
phrase, and you will quickly acquire an improved 
freedom of action both of tongue and lips. 

To lower the normal pitch of the voice, try repeat- 
ing frequently some of the following: 

“Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, O seal 

And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me.” 

Strive to indicate the feeling behind the words, be 
deliberate, forceful, and get that voice down! For 
variety, try this one: 
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“Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O seal 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 

Try your hand, or rather your voice at Hamlet. Re- 
cite a section or so from the incomparable soliloquy. 

“To be or not to be 
That is the question.” 

Read on, and as you do so, inject all the drama of 
which you are capable, and you will be agreeably 
surprised at your voice improvement after the third 
or fourth readmg. 

Read aloud, regularly, and when you do, take your 
selections from the wealth of good English literature 
available for j'ust that purpose. 

And now, just a final hint — and a warning. 

All modem actors and actresses, those whose pop- 
ularity and acclaim depend so largely upon their 
voices, make a habit of listening regularly to their 
own performances 

Therefore, listen to your own voiced 

Our modern and enterprising radio engineers 
have made possible the quite widespread use of voice 
recording instruments. Indeed, these instruments or 
machines may be found in many homes, and they 
form an additional sales feature of many good radio 
sets. 

If you have never made a recording of your voice, 
and heard it played back to you, then you are indeed 
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due for a surprise. It may not be entirely pleasant 
either, but it will provide for you some very useful 
lessons. 

If you are seriously interested in voice improve- 
ment, you will arrange to make a recording reg- 
ularly, and play it back frequently. 

You may prepare an address of from two to ten 
minutes in length, depending very largely upon the 
amount of money you decide to invest each time. 
However, you wiU undoubtedly derive the greater 
benefit from a number of short talks, rather than one 
long one. 

Make sure your talk is recorded at 78 revolutions 
per minute, then you can hear it from your own 
phonograph or radio attachment. 

Listen to each performance critically? Do not give 
yourself the benefit of too many doubts! Be honest 
about the whole thing, and above all, do not decide 
that “it isn’t your voice anyway”! 

Very few people recognize their own voices, and 
many can only be persuaded with difficulty that the 
recorded performances are fair indications of their 
actual speaking voice. 

And here is the warning! 

Make sure that those in charge of the recording 
equipment are fully competent to handle such tech- 
nical instruments. 

Although home recording equipment abounds 
and many small busmesses are devoted almost exclu- 
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sively to the making of records for “those back 
home,” the results are not always satisfactory. 

If you can secure your record from a well operated 
radio station, you are indeed fortunate. Here you 
will invariably find the best of equipment correctly 
installed, operated by a fully qualified technician 
who will take a personal pride in the “quality” of the 
recordings he produces 

You may also be lucky and enlist the friendly in- 
terest of the station announcer, and thus acquire 
some additional advice which may help materially 
in your eflEorts toward voice improvement. 

Failing access to a radio station, then investigate 
the standing of those in your community who do of- 
fer such a voice recording service. If the personnel 
has had actual radio experience, so much the better. 
Ask to hear a sample or two of their work, and judge 
their efficiency for yourself. 

Your own voice recording can be one of the major 
helps in voice improvement; but it must be an ac- 
curate recording. Beware the individual who has 
some equipment in the basement, but lacks any tech- 
nical knowledge or practical experience. He may be 
sincere but his value — to you — is definitely limited. 
Secure the best recordings available, and the lessons 
secured by listening to them will be worth many 
times the cost involved. 

There, then, are some brief, practical suggestions 
directed toward assisting the reader who is seriously 
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concerned about effecting some voice improvement. 

Obviously they do not cover the field TTie subject 
is complex, technical and highly individual, but a 
consistent effort made along the lines suggested will 
certainly produce some surprising, as well as, pleas- 
ing results. 



Chapter XIII 


Tour Radio, A Speech Instructor 

"Observe the opportunity. . . 

Ecclesiastes 

The two preceding chapters have dealt respec- 
tively with the problems of training the mind and 
training the voice 

Your studies in both fields would be materially 
simplified if you happened to have a good speech in- 
structor within easy reach. This, of course, is not pos- 
sible for all of us, and yet most of us do have just such 
a potential instructor right in our homes, and being 
serious students of speech, we naturally desire to take 
advantage of all the training and instruction avail- 
able. 

What is this source of instruction? The radio set 
in the living-room! 

Yes, the radio set in the living-room can be made 
to function in exactly that way. The instruments that 
we have looked upon as a source of entertainmenf 
can now become a source of instruction. That which 
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previously has been a means o£ relaxation, can now 
become a means of education. 

Let us, then, investigate just what the radio set 
can do for us, and plan the most efEective way in 
which to secure the best results. 

And there is the key to our success. 

We mvst PLAN our radio listening' 

No longer can we be casual listeners; no longer 
may we search for merely an “interesting” pro- 
gram; now we must decide just what it is we need, 
search for it, locate it, and make a date to be back in 
time for the next broadcast in the series. 

Let us examine the possibilities of planned radio 
listening, first of all as an aid in training the mind. 

The modem broadcasting services bring directly 
into the home the considered opinion of the world’s 
leaders in the fields of Government, Business and 
Education. 

Our political leaders speak to us regularly; out- 
standing business men talk to us on problems of 
production and distribution; our educational au- 
thorities discourse upon all phases of their profes- 
sion. It is indeed true that our radio set brings right 
into the home a wealth of thought-stimulating mate- 
rial. 

But we must listen! We must listen by appoint- 
ment, and with undivided attention, too! 

Steadily we shall add to our store of knowledge 
and, even if we do not agree with all that is said, we 
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should, at least, be stimulated to deeper thinking — • 
which, in itself is undoubtedly the finest form of 
mental training. 

This system of planned listening has another very 
definite advantage. It permits a study of both sides of 
most questions of importance. Seldom do we hear 
just one opinion; usually a week or so later there fol- 
lows another view of the same subject, and from the 
two talks we can perhaps reach a conclusion which 
will appeal to our own particular reasoning. Thus 
does the individual mentality really advance. 

Now, if by chance we are searching for speech sub- 
jects, then our radio listening will pay additional 
dividends. 

From the talks we hear will come ideas; a chance 
phrase will generate a flow of thought; a quotation 
will open an entirely new field for exploration, an 
idea advanced will so arouse our anger as to send us 
forth, fighting crusaders; the possibilities are limit- 
less, the subjects countless. 

Please, therefore, do not overlook the extensive 
possibilities of the radio set, as a source of both edu- 
cation and speech subjects. 

Remember, planned radio listening will provide 
thought stimulus. 

Now let us look for a minute or two at what broad- 
casting can do to help us in the more practical fields 
of speech delivery and voice culture. 
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Here are a few distinct divisions into which the 
serious student of speech should direct his studies. 

Vocabulary Building 

Your radio set can help you materially in enlarg- 
ing the vocabulary. Seek a program featuring 
some well known public man, or skilled news com- 
mentator. 

Listen carefully, and have a dictionary handy. 
Make a quick notation of any new word you hear, 
and immediately after the program, check your 
list of words so obtained, for their respective mean- 
ings. 

One or two periods a week set aside for this pur- 
pose will provide wonderful opportunities to expand 
the vocabulary, and to study the sensitive choice of 
words. 


Pronunciation 

During your periods of listening you will occa- 
sionally hear a strange and diflEerent pronunciation 
of a word you previously regarded as familiar. 

Consult your dictionary immediately and fix 
firmly in your mind the correct pronunciation of the 
word in question. 

Remember, a radio speaker is not necessarily cor- 
rect in his pronunciation merely because he is talk- 
ing to you over the air; nor is he necessarily incorrect 
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because he chances to pronounce a word in an un- 
femiliar way. Check the word and thus confirm or 
correct your own previous efforts. 

Enunciation 

Note how carefully the experienced speakers 
enunciate, how each consonant and vowel is given its 
full value. How easy it is to hear, how clearly each 
word comes through. On the other hand, note, how 
annoyed you are when a speaker does not enunciate 
clearly. You can’t understand what he is saying. You 
turn him off. 


Sentence Structure 

Because the success of Broadcasting depends in a 
very large measure on the public acceptance of the 
spoken word, every effort is usually made to ensure 
its presentation in the most efficient and acceptable 
form. 

Good radio talks are based on short sentences, 
simply and clearly constructed. This is done to pre- 
vent any misunderstanding on the part of the 
listener. 

In conversation a smile or a gesture may easily 
explain the full meaning of a statement; in writing 
the words can be examined again and again until 
their meaning is perfectly dear. 

This is not so with the spoken word reaching you 
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from an invisible speaker. Just one opportunity is 
presented the listener to secure the full meanmg, and 
that, only during the time it takes to utter the words. 

Hence extra care has to be given to the prepara- 
tion of radio copy, and herein lies its value to you 
as a student of speech. 

When you listen to a talk and its import is im- 
mediately clear to you, analyze the sentence struc- 
ture which produced such clarity. Such analysis will 
provide a valuable lesson in an important phase of 
speech technique. 

Inflection 

A very limited period of radio listening will 
clearly reveal the importance of voice inflection. 

Listen to the speaker who speaks in a monotone, 
and you will immediately want to “turn him off.” 
Before doing so, however, just remember that a 
visible audience feels much Ae same under similar 
circumstances with a speaker, and resolve to elim- 
inate any possibility of a monotone, and consequent 
monotony. 

While listening to a pleasing voice, observe care- 
fully the rise and fall in the tone; note the musical 
qualities which follow a frequent change of pitch; 
resolve to check your own inflection, and to become 
increasingly conscious of its importance in speech. 

Have you ever sat listening to a voice over the 
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air and suddenly decided that you didn’t like it? 
Most of us have at sometime or another, and the 
usual reaction is to turn it o£E. 

Well, the next time that such an unfortunate 
condition arises, don’t turn ofE the voice, but con- 
tinue to listen to It. 

Decide why you don’t like it’ 

Analyze carefully the reasons for your dislike, con- 
sult others who may be listening with you. Use this 
situation as a voice clinic. Quite possibly your ob- 
jections will fall under the general heading of poor 
enunciation or articulation. 

Final “g’s*' may be dropped and “singing” thus 
becomes “singin’ the “u” sound may be translated 
as “er” and thus “where are you going” becomes 
“where yer goin’ ”? 

Words and phrases may be slurred so that “how 
are you” becomes “how yer”; any or all of these 
enunciation errors produce an irritation that mili- 
tates against the speaker. 

Careless articulation is frequently just a matter of 
laziness; a bad habit acquired through a lack of 
effort toward good speech. 

Good enunciation requires effort; it demands a 
proper placing and stress of the vowel sounds; an 
accurate and effective stress of the consonants; in 
short, it calls for skilful effort properly directed. 
Your radio will bring to your ears voices pleasant 
and not so pleasant. Analyze your likes and dislikes 
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of these voices, and profit by a judicious study of 
both types. 

By planned radio listening you can broaden your 
knowledge; increase your stock of possible speech 
subjects, listen to the performance of the good and 
the not so good and profit from each, enlarge the 
vocabulary; improve the pronunciation, and finally, 
check all those individual features which go to make 
a pleasant voice. 

If you will follow the suggestions contained in 
this chapter, you will extract a greater measure of 
value from the use of your radio set. It will indeed 
become your personal speech instructor. 



Chapter XIV 


Facing the Microphone 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new” 

Proverbs 

Facing a microphone for the first time is certainly 
a test, and, even after many experiences, provides 
an extra hazard to quite a number of speakers. 

However, it’s a test that we can't permanently 
avoid, because, whether we like it or not, “mikes” 
are here to stay! 

Therefore, let me present some practical pointers 
on just what to do when we meet our microphone 
face to face! 

First of all, there are the problems arising from 
the use of a Public Address System, that is, from the 
use of a microphone not arranged to broadcast your 
Speech, but only to amplify your voice so that it 
will be audible to all your listeners. 

Under these circumstances, the following sugges- 
tions will serve as a useful guide. 

(1) Do not reach for the microphone and push 
it to one side, announcing to all and sundry that 
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you do not believe in such “gadgets.” Rather, you 
must treat the installation as an aid to your delivery, 
recognizing that it will enable you to talk with much 
less eflEort on your part, and permit your audience 
to hear you with less efEort on theirs! 

(2) Whatever position you take up, be sure to 
keep the mike in a line between you and your 
audience' You may glance from side to side, in feet 
you should, but move your head in such a way that 
you will always keep the microphone in a straight 
Ime between your audience and yourself, 

(3) Stand still, and do not constantly vary the 
distance between the microphone and yourself. This 
is quite important, because a sudden approach to- 
ward the instrument may result in a greatly in- 
creased and distorted volume delivered to the au- 
dience. A sudden retreat from the microphone may 
result in your important sentences being lost. There- 
fore, establish a distance of perhaps twelve to fifteen 
inches from it, and maintam this as consistently 
aS possible. 

(4) Don’t shout, because the function of the P.A. 
System is to build up the necessary volume. 

It is quite possible there will be an operator in 
charge of the installation, and, if so, arrange with 
'’him to give you a signal when your volume is about 
right, 

A very practical plan is to meet this operator be- 
fore you begin to speak. Seek his advice as to the 
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peculiarities of the particular hall in which you are 
to speak, and be guided by his suggestions. 

Incidentally, when you talk of “volume” and he 
mentions “levels,” don’t worry — ^you both mean the 
same! 

You should also keep an eye on your audience as 
an added guide to the amount of volume you re- 
quire. Watch those well away from the sound out- 
lets. If it is obvious to you that they can hear without 
efiEort, then you can proceed with an easy mind. 

And here is a final tip relating to the same ques- 
tion. If you can hear your own voice, then your 
audience can, too! Using a Public Address System 
your ears will tell you if you are doing a good job 
or not. If you can hear your own words clearly and 
distinctly, rest assured your audience can likewise. 

Just one more hint. 

(5) Don’t be annoyed because your voice doesn’t 
sound as you think it should! Few people recognize 
their own voices when they actually hear them re- 
produced from a record, so don’t spend any nervous 
energy worrying about this apparently strange con- 
dition. 

Treat the microphone as a friend, keep it con- 
stantly between you and your audience, maintain 
the same distance from it during your talk, watch 
the operator and your audience for acceptable vol- 
ume; listen to yourself and don’t worry about your 
strange voice; do all these and the P A. microphone 
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will cease to be an added hazard for you when you 
speak before it. 

Perhaps, however, you are going on the air, to 
broadcast a message to an unseen audience which 
you fondly hope is eagerly awaiting your voice! 

Well, there are some rules to be followed here, 
too, and some of them must be applied to your earli- 
est efforts at the preparation of your radio talk. 

Your speech will, of course, be written and timed. 
It will be written out because the radio station reg- 
ulations demand it, and it will be timed so that it 
can be delivered comfortably within the time al- 
lowed for its presentatiori. 

A word about your radio manuscript. Use a good 
quality paper — ^heavy enough that it will not rattle — 
and be sure to type double or even triple space. 

Do not festen the sheets together by means of any 
permanent fastening. On no account staple them! 
Number the pages, and retain them with a paper 
clip that can be easily removed when you are ready 
to broadcast. 

Allow plenty of “white space” on each side of 
your “copy,” but be particularly careful to leave a 
good margin on the left hand side of each sheet. Use 
this margin to indicate the “timing” of your script. 

As you complete your copy, read it aloud, noting 
just where you finish at the first minute. 

In the margin — and across from where you fin- 
ished reading, make a clear notation — “one minute.” 
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Continue to read aloud, and continue to mark in 
the margin exactly where you are at two minutes, 
three minutes, and so on. 

Follow this method through to the completion of 
your script and you will have a document with which 
you are quite familiar, and one which you can de- 
liver within the prescribed time. 

Next, remember that your actual speech content 
is of vital importance to the success of your talk. 

Courtesy may compel some attention for the plat- 
form speaker, but no such consideration will be 
accorded the raido speaker unless his talk warrants 
it. It’s so easy for the radio listener to turn to another 
station! Make your talk interesting, then. 

Remember, too, that your audiences are not all 
specialists on your speech subject, that, in fact, 
many of them are possibly hearing about it for the 
first time. This means you must keep it simple. 
Avoid long words and involved sentences. Be dear, 
concise and direct. Make sure that you capture the 
interest of your audience immediately’ 

Important though the opening be to the platform 
speaker, it is of paramount importance to die radio 
speaker. Your first words must be attention-compel- 
ling, interesting, or curiosity-arousing. Your radio 
audience demands this. 

This interest must be frequently renewed through- 
out your talk by means of illustrations, human in- 
terest stories, or word pictures. 
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Your radio talk will permit a certain amount of 
repetition in its construction. You may, with ad- 
vantage, occasionally repeat some of the more im- 
portant points of your speech. 

Watch, and watch most carefully, your sentence 
structure. During the course of your speech con- 
struction — read tt aloud. If you encounter any diffi- 
culty in realizing a smooth presentation, then make 
the necessary changes immediately. 

Pay particular attention to words beginning with 
the consonant “S” and on no.-account include an 
alliteration based thereon. The letter “S” repeated in 
quick succession will invariably result in a “whistle,” 
a result certainly not appreciated by your audience. 

Above all else, don’t try to take in too much ter- 
ritory! 

There are few subjects that can be completely 
covered within the few minutes usually assigned to 
a radio talk. You have perhaps ten minutes — at the 
most fifteen — so use it effectively by offering just one 
or two ideas presented in the most interesting man- 
ner possible. 

Now a few words of advice as to your conduct 
when you actually deliver your radio talk. 

To begin with, make sure to arrive at the radio 
station early! 

Ask for a voice test! The station engineer will 
undoubtedly take care of this — ^but just in case — 
suggest that a test be taken. 
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You will be conducted to the studio from which 
your talk will be broadcast. Your announcer will 
prove to be your best friend at this time, and, when- 
ever doubts arise, don’t be afraid to ask him I 

When you have seated yourself comfortably be- 
fore the microphone, place your manuscript before 
you, making quite sure that sufl&cient light falls 
thereon to permit easy reading, and remove the 
paper clip holding the pages. 

For your “voice test” you will read a few lines 
from your talk, during which the engineer will 
indicate your proper distance from the microphone, 
and will possibly ofiEer a comment or two regarding 
your volume. 

When you begin your broadcast, do not speak too 
slowly I Most inexperienced radio speakers display a 
marked tendency to be too deliberate, to speak 
much below their own normal rate of delivery. 

Try for a speech delivery involving an average 
rate of about 120 to 140 words a minute. But — ^and 
it’s a most important “but,” too — don’t forget to 
vary your pace frequently! 

Good radio speaking demands frequent variations 
in speed and equally frequent changes in pitch. 
You must avoid a monotone, or the radio audience 
will avoid you! 

Don’t be afraid to vary the volume of your pres- 
entation. Changes in volume, in pitch, and in speed. 
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will add color to your talk and will prove a delight 
to your listeners. 

During your talk, will you try to visualize an 
audience? Not an audience of thousands, eagerly 
awaiting your words, but an audience composed of 
an “average” family, grouped around their radio 
set Talk to them as you would if you were a guest 
in their home — in a friendly manner — ^indmately — 
interestingly — ^sincerely. 

While it is thoroughly understood, of course, that 
you will read your speech, try not to make this too 
obvious to your listeners. Instead of giving the im- 
pression that you are reading from your manuscript, 
strive for the effect of “talking” from it. 

Don’t read from your script — talk from it! 

Finally, don’t worry about your radio experience. 
Thousands have spoken before you — thousands will 
after you. The world rarely hears perfection. Have 
a message to deliver, use the suggestions in this 
chapter as a guide — and may your fan mail be 
heavyl 
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Opening Tour Speech 

“Let us watch well our beginnings, 
and results will manage themselves” 

Alex Clark 

We have already indicated the extreme im- 
portance of a good speech opening Those first few 
minutes on the platform are precious and valuable, 
both to audience and speaker alike. 

How to start a speech often presents a problem. 
Just what form should the introductory remarks 
take? Are there “good” speech openings? 

These and similar questions frequently present 
themselves to one starting on the preparation of a 
talk. This chapter will indicate several types of 
speech opening, all of them practical, and from 
among them you should find the type that will 
help you to a good start in any particular speech 
situation which you have to meet. 

1. Ask a Question 

In the openmg sentences of your talk, ask a ques- 
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tion. This question form of speech opening is widely 
used, and is capable of infinite variation. 

An internationally famous speaker, addressing a 
large audience m a metropolitan center, opened his 
speech in a friendly conversational tone, when he 
said: 

“I wonder if I could guess why so many people 
are here tonight, why they have left the comforts of 
home on a stormy evening, to attend a public meet- 
ing?” 

Do you sense the merit of this easy, intimate, 
question form of opening? One can almost feel the 
audience relax, and, with keen interest, await the 
speaker's guess. 

If your speech is informative in character, and 
you decide upon a question type of start, then follow 
your salutation by saying: 

“I wonder how many of us here tonight — ” and 
then proceed to outline the problem. Your own 
ingenuity will devise effective ways to use this speech 
opener, and even a limited practice will demon- 
strate its merits. 

2. Tell a Story 

The introductory story need not necessarily be 
funny, its main purpose is to set the stage for your 
speech subject. 

The story may be narrative in character; it may 
be a brief description q£ an adventure; it may well 
be a human interest story; but whatever its type 
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or pattern it must provide the settmg for the subject 
of your talk. 

When you decide to use this method of com- 
mencing, don’t announce that you propose to tell 
a story, or seek to indicate in any way that you are 
merely gettmg into your subject. 

Immediately after the necessary salutation, pro- 
ceed directly with your story, and from it move 
smoothly into your address. You are now on your 
way. 

3. Use an Exhibit 

This method of opening has much to recommend 
it. 

You will gain almost immediate audience at- 
tention, because you arouse momentary curiosity as 
to the exhibit and its purpose. This arousing of 
audience curiosity is the necessary prelude to any 
successful speech. Its accomplishment is the basic 
reason why considerable care must be exercised in 
the choice and handling of your initial remarks. 

When, therefore, you decide to couple an exhibit 
with your first remarks, make sure that your au- 
dience is able to see. 

For example, let us suppose you propose to base 
your talk upon a rare book, which has come into 
your possession. You should take the book and, hold- 
ing it in your hand, at about the right level for 
reading, make sure that it is visible to all your 
listeners. You might then say: 
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“This volume, sent to me from India, contains 
one of the most amazing stories ever to emanate 
from that land of mystery.” 

Continue for another sentence or two, observe 
that you have acquired the necessary audience in- 
terest, then place the book on a table before you 
and proceed with your talk. 

Make sure to discard the exhibit after it has served 
to open your speech! If you continue to hold onto 
the book, then the attention of the audience will 
be attracted to it, and away from yourself. 

This form of opening is particularly valuable to 
the nervous speaker, because the physical effort re- 
quired to display the exhibit helps to relieve the 
initial tension. 

The knowledge that the audience has its eyes and 
attention riveted upon the exhibit, serves to relieve 
the mental strain of the much dreaded first few 
moments. 

4. Startle Your Audience 

Do not interpret this suggestion too literally! An 
audience can be startled into immediate attention 
without being frightened. The members of an 
audience can be shocked by an amazing set of figures; 
by a tense reminder of a set of conditions that ad- 
versely affects them; by a most unusual presentation 
of an otherwise commonplace occurrence; by any 
one of a number of devices that will readily occur 
to you following just a few experiments. 
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To Utilize this form o£ opening to the limit of 
its value, strive for an unmual presentation of the 
commonplace For example, should you address a 
group upon the seriousness of the local traffic situ- 
ation, at first thought you might open by saying: 

“The traffic record of this City is a most un- 
enviable one.” 

However, should you decide to use this fourth 
form of openmg, then you would say: 

“There are seventeen people in our Civic hos- 
pital tonight, who, just twenty-four hours ago, 
were healthy and happy citizens Last night they 
were all injured in our City streets.” 

Used with judgment, this form of opening has a 
definite place in the plans of the versatile speaker. 

5. Use a Quotation 

An excellent method of speech opening is the use 
of a quotation. 

This general type of “opener” can really be di- 
vided into subheadings, prose quotations, poetical 
quotations, and Biblical quotations. 

Your source of prose quotations is unlimited. The 
classics supply them in unending variety, and cur- 
rent speakers frequently coin and use phrases upon 
which other talks can be built. 

For example, a speaker was asked to address a 
gathering of businessmen, meeting during a period 
of difficulty for their particular industry. They were 
beset by government rulings and uncertainties, and 
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were recipients of advice and suggestions from all 
sides. 

The speaker selected for his prose opening, the 
following quotation from Cicero: 

“Even the ablest pilots are willing to receive ad- 
vice from passengers in tempestuous weather.” 

The selection provided an excellent opening for 
a talk in which the speaker proposed to contribute 
a little advice of his own! 

Prose quotations, selected from the inexhaustible 
supply available, will serve as excellent speech open- 
ings. 

Exactly the same may be said of poetical quota- 
tions. In many cases the central theme of your talk 
has already been expressed in one or two lines of 
poetry, and their presentation to your audience will 
provide you with a most satisfactory start. 

Once again, your success with this type of opening 
is limited only by your knowledge of the poetry of 
the world, and your ability to adapt your selections 
to your talk. 

That greatest of all books, the Bible, is an exal- 
lent source of speech quotations, and should be 
regularly consulted by all who desire to inspire by 
their address. 

Picture the inspiration that could be built into a 
talk based on the quotation from Proverbs: 

“Where there is no vision, the people finish.” 

Just as ministers take a selection from the Bible 
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and build thereon a sermon, you, the speaker, can 
open your talk by means of an appropriate quota- 
tion from the same Book. 

The use of the quotation provides a splendid 
means of getting your speech started. 

6. Make a Conversational Statement of Fact 

Here is a form of speech opening which deserves 
a much more frequent use. True, it requires that 
the speaker be fairly confident, and have himself 
very much under control. 

To start a speech this way, commence to talk in 
a quiet, controlled manner, and utter a statement 
that will be readily understandable to your audience 
and from which you can proceed immediately into 
your talk. 

For example, if you should be speaking in a com- 
munity that has just completed its Municipal elec- 
tion, you might say: 

“When the voters of this City returned to ofiice 
their present Council, they established a new high 
in Civic interest. Seventy-two per cent of those en- 
titled to vote actually did so, and so great an interest 
in an election is definitely complimentary to you.” 

Make your remarks quite conversational in tone, 
and then lead into your speech. Perhaps your talk 
will be entitled “Civic Pnde”; possibly you propose 
to deal with the importance of taking an interest 
in elections, either of these topics would flow 
naturally from the suggested opening. 
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There is one other type of opening which should 
be mentioned, although its use should be adopted 
with some care. It might be described as an opening 
depending upon the immediate circumstances of 
the meeting. 

7. Take Advantage of Local Circumstances 

You may have an inspiration based upon the re- 
marks of a preceding speaker; some statement made 
in your introduction may provide the subject of your 
first remarks, some particular phase of the meeting 
may impress you because of its dramatic import, or 
its humorous implications; almost any meeting at 
which you are not the first speaker can provide the 
subject matter for your speech opening. 

However, and this is important, if you have care- 
fully prepared your start, based upon one of the 
many suggestions previously given herein, make sure 
that, when you discard such an opening for one 
upon which you have only reflected briefly, you do 
not disorganize the balance of your speech. Make 
certain that your “inspiration” of the moment will 
still permit a skilful “follow through” into the more 
important part of your talk. 

Here is an outstanding example of the use of this 
type of opening. 

The speaker was a high dignitary of the Church, 
and the chairman, nervous because of the importance 
of the speaker he was about to introduce, concluded 
his introduction by saying: 
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“And so I present your speaker of the evening — 
a big gun of the Church.” 

The speaker was a little man. As he rose a smile 
crossed his face and he opened his address thus: 

“This is the first time I have ever been introduced 
as a ‘big gun,’ ” he said. “I can only hope that I 
shall prove but a small bore.” 

The audience expressed its hearty appreciation 
at his spontaneous wit, and the speaker had estab- 
lished audience contact in ten seconds. 

Local circumstances can frequently offer to the 
skilled and experienced speaker the most timely and 
lively material for a speech opening 

We have mentioned seven ways to start your talk. 
Try them all as circumstances permit. You will find 
among them just the right type of opening for prac- 
tically all of your talks, and each of them will help 
you through those first and most important two min- 
utes. 

Here they are again listed for your convenience: 

1. Ask a question. 

2. Tell a story. 

3. Use an exhibit. 

4. Startle your audience. 

5. Use a quotation — uprose — poetry — ^the Bible. 

6. Make a conversational statement of fact. 

7. Take advantage of local circumstances. 



Chapter XVI 


How to Conclude 

“All’s well that ends well" 

Shakespeare 

The speaker who has mastered the art o£ con- 
cluding his talks in an efficient and acceptable man- 
ner has indeed accomplished much. How important 
is this particular phase of speech technique? Well, 
let’s see! 

Your talk is almost completed. Your listeners 
know your arguments. They are now in possession 
of the information you set out to impart. They sense 
that you are about to conclude. 

Here is your chance to leave them with something 
they will remember, something they will talk about! 
It’s actually your great chance! 

There art several methods by which a conclusion 
can be made a memorable one to your audience, 
and we shall now discuss the most important of 
them. 

1. Summarize Your Talk 

If your address has been on the Informative type, 
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then the use of a summary as a conclusion deserves 
serious consideration. 

We acquire knowledge through a process of re- 
peated experience, and facts are often impressed 
upon our mmds through repetition. 

Obviously, your informative speech is designed to 
tell your audience one or more facts with which 
you believe they should be familiar. 

You make your audiences’ receipt of this informa- 
tion more certain if you repeat the highlights of 
your talk in the conclusion. 

Please note that you do not repeat your entire 
speech, you merely restate the key points upon which 
it was basedl 

When you decide to close your talk by means of 
a summary, begin your conclusion by an explanatory 
sentence, in the manner of the following* 

"Ladies and gentlemen, my talk is completed. 
May I just point out in a final minute that I have 
tried to bring to your attention three main points. 
. . .” Then enumerate them — briefly — ^in serial 
order. 

You will experience a sense of real satisfaction in 
the successful use of the summary form ’of condu- 
sion. Not only does it provide the speaker with a 
very logical place at which to stop, but it also leaves 
him with the feeling that his talk has really reached 
the audience. 
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Remember, therefore, to summarize — ^restate the 
principal points of your talk, briefly! 

2. Close with a Peroration 

The peroration is an excellent method of ending 
your talk. 

You have been carrying your audience with you, 
lifting them to new levels of understanding, new 
heights of emotional response, and now — the climax! 
You can wind up your speech in a verbal blaze of 
glory. 

The word “peroration” means the conclusion of 
an oration. It implies a well prepared, well deliv- 
ered closing, in which both your thoughts and 
language reach a climax. 

Your peroration may be built to accomplish one 
of several things. 

It may be so designed as to further explain some 
major point upon which you have already dealt. 
Perhaps the keynote of your speech centers around 
one main idea. You can conclude by again referring 
to it in new language, and perhaps form another 
viewpoint. Drive home the importance of this key 
issue by a final reference to it in your conclusion. 

Again, your peroration may be directed to per- 
suade your audience. 

Possibly you have been trying to move your au- 
dience to action, and you now make a final and all 
out effort to do just that. 
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Inject into this form of conclusion all the appeal 
of manner, voice and gesture of which you are ca- 
pable; frame your thoughts carefully and word them 
in noble and impressive language; deliver them sin- 
cerely and you will have accomplished a most efiEec- 
tive form of speech conclusion. 

This type of closing may also be designed to 
excite your audience. 

You wish to send them out full of enthusiasm, 
eager to work for your Cause. Well, an exciting 
peroration on your part will go a long way toward 
doing it. 

To use this type of closing successfully you must 
display enthusiasm and eagerness yourself. Remem- 
ber, enthusiasm is caught and is contagious, and as 
you manifest it so will your audience catch it and 
convey it to others. 

Let yourself go! Become deeply stirred yourself! 
Look, and act, alive! 

And, above all, extract the full value of your 
closing words. As you approach the last sentence, 
make sure you do not lower the voice; keep the 
tone up; look directly at your audience; utter your 
words clearly and distinctly; remain standing for a 
second or two after your last word has been spoken, 
and then sit down amidst a spontaneous round of 
applause! 

The peroration type of speech closing, with its 
varied applications as outlined, is one with which 
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every speaker should become familiar; its use, in 
one form or another, is within the compass of at- 
tainment by most speakers. 

3. The Quotation Closing 

A third form of speech clbsing will make use of 
a quotation. This quotation may belong to any of 
the three divisions mentioned in the previous chap- 
ter, namely, prose, poetry or the Bible, but must be 
selected so that its import or content quite obviously 
sums up the central theme of your address. 

Therefore, make sure first of all that your selec- 
tion is appropriate, then deliver it with dignity 
and sincerity. 

An apt quotation, well delivered, provides a 
pleasing note upon which to take leave of your 
audience. 

Just one more suggestion as to the use of a quota- 
tion to complete an address. - 

4. Conclude with Your Opening Quotation 

Here is a splendid form of speech construction. 

Select a suitable quotation upon which to open 
your talk. Make sure that it sets the stage for the 
theme of your speech. 

Use the same quotation to conclude. By so doing 
you not only secure the benefits to be derived from 
repetition, but your speech takes the form of a com- 
pleted work of art. 

If your quotation has been accurately chosen, and 
your speech carefully built thereon, your listenera 
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will feel when you conclude with a repetition of 
your opening, that they have heard a complete per- 
formance. 

Without quite knowing why, they will like your 
technique and will usually tell you so. 

The foregoing paragraphs have outlined ways in 
which you might conclude your talk. 

Always remember that inasmuch as your final 
words are the ones most likely to remain with your 
audience, their selection and delivery deserve every 
consideration. 

From among the methods described you should 
find the one which is both most suitable to your own 
personality and to the requirements of the particular 
speech situation under consideration. 

Here they are again for convenient reference: 

Conclude with a Summary. 

Conclude with a Peroration — designed to inform 
— -persuade — excite. 

Conclude with a Quotation — ^Prose, Poetry, the 
Bible. ^ 

Conclude with the Opening Quotation. 
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Tour Question — and — Maybe an Answer 

“Every why has a wherefore.” 

Shakespeare 

At a point about half-way through each series of 
speech lessons, I have found it advisable to insert a 
“Questions and Answers” evening. 

After six or seven weeks of intensive speech train- 
ing, it quite naturally follows that each student 
experiences his own personal speech problem. 

In this particular lesson he is asked to describe 
his problem, and the instructor then proceeds to 
answer as completely as circumstances permit. 

Every question contained within this chapter has 
actually been submitted by a student, and, therefore, 
reflects a genuine problem experienced by one in- 
terested in speech. 

Before proceeding further with the chapter, how- 
ever, why not take a minute or two and conduct a 
a little personal examination. 

^ Why not write down in a sentence or two at most, 
your own specific speech problem, and then, as you 
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read on, note if a similar trouble has been presented 
by another, entirely unknown to you, and yet in- 
terested in the same study. 

True, you may not find your own words, but you 
may discover your own problem differently ex- 
pressed, and perhaps the answer thereto will prove 
of assistance. 

It is worth a couple of minutes’ reflection, so, two 
minutes silence, then your question, and an answer 1 

Here is the question most commonly propounded, 
the number one question in all classes. 

How Can I Overcome Fear? 

What is it you actually fear — that you will not do 
well, that your audience will not like your subject; 
that you will forget your speech; that your English 
and maybe your pronunciation will receive unfavor- 
able comment? 

Of course you fear all these things and many 
others too. 

You are afraid of failing? Naturally. 

This particular fear will leave you as your experi- 
ence increases. Every time you speak to an audience 
means that you will be that much less afraid the 
next time. 

Fear will be overcome as you continue to acquire 
experience in speech situations. 

You fear your audience may disapprove your 
selection of subject? 
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They will if you do not keep them in mind when 
deciding upon the topic. Remember, too, your audi- 
ence will expect you to speak with authority upon 
your subject, so select a theme upon which you have 
a thorough knowledge 

You worry because you may forget some part of 
your address? 

Adequate preparation will guard against your 
forgetting. I do not mean just some casual thought 
devoted to your talk. I mean some real planned 
effort along the lines suggested in an earlier chapter. 
Nothing can take the place of this vital preparation. 

The more effort spent in preparation, the less 
chance of failure; adequate pteparation will reduce 
this chance almost to the vanishing point. 

You are concerned about your choice of words 
and their pronunciation? 

If you will become “word conscious," if you will 
make a real effort to increase your vocabulary, to 
learn some new words each day and to pronounce 
them correctly, this fear will leave you. 

A good dictionary will prove an invaluable aid in 
enlarging your vocabulary and increasing your con- 
fidence in your own pronunciation. 

Consult a dictionary frequently. 

It is entirely up to you — the fearful one! 

No serum is obtainable; no shot in the arm can 
be administered as an antidote to this evil, fear — ^but 
you can conquer it by removing its causel 
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Prepare your talks well; seek opportunities to 
speak, and fear will leave you 

You cannot remain afraid of a situation with 
which you are experienced, and in which you excel. 

I Am Told I Have a Monotone. How Can I 
Improve the Inflection in My Voice? 

There are two simple, practical ways to assist 
materially in overcoming this quite serious speech 
fault. 

The first is to read aloud. 

Take every opportunity to read to your family 
or friends extracts from the better authors. 

Read good material when you do read. 

Try to select examples involving conversation and 
description. 

When you read for your listeners the remarks 
of two or more individuals, you will naturally try 
to portray each character as clearly as possible. 

This result is quite largely produced by means 
of inflection. 

The second method is one I especially delight to 
recommend to my classes. I know it to be particularly 
effective and as it provides an opportunity for your 
“Boy Scout Good Deed” for the day, here it isl 

Try telling a bedtime story to a bright and im- 
aginative four year old child. 

If you tell it well, if your inflection is decided. 
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your reward will be a sleepy smile from your youth- 
ful audience. 

But if you don’t employ even exaggerated in- 
flection, your innocent victim — ^frankest of critics — 
will look you squarely in the eyes and say in his 
own childish English, “Say, Mister, who’s talking 
now? All those bears sound alike to me?’’ 

At this point you will have received, at no cost 
to yourself — save that of a deflated ego — a lesson 
which no expert could better, no matter what the 
fee. 

By all means, practice on the younger generation. 
When you can satisfy them, you need not fear criti- 
cism from an adult audience. 

I Have Constant Trouble When Trying to 
End My Speeches. I Can’t Conclude. 

Have You Any Suggestions? 

Yes, there are several suggestions that should be 
made to a speaker who has difficulty in completing 
his talk in a manner satisfactory alike to the audience 
and himself. 

In the first place, remember that in most cases the 
fourth section of the ten-word formula will, if 
properly applied, assure a good conclusion. 

You will find a detailed explanation of this tech- 
nique in Chapter X. 

You must ask your audience for action. They 
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must be brought into your speech subject and shown 
how they can participate. When you reach this 
point, you have reached your obvious, logical con- 
clusion. 

However, if yours is not a persuasive type of 
speech but rather an informative one, then you 
cannot ask for audience action and so you work 
toward your ultimate speech climax. 

Actually, you may, if necessary, speed up your 
delivery, select your words with additional care and 
increase the intensity of your entire presentation. 

Don’t be afraid to stop. 

Don’t feel that you must talk at great length. 

When you have no further ideas to advance, that’s 
the time and place to conclude. 

How Can I Cure “Buck Fever’’ When on 
My Feet? 

You can do this in exactly the same way that the 
novice hunter overcomes his "Buck Fever,” that is, 
by becoming more familiar with the circumstances 
involved. 

Make your second and third and fourth talks and 
note how the “fever” is reduced in intensity each 
time. 

Imagine how little will be experienced at the 
twenty-fourth talk. 
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If You Have Played Golf You Know My 
Difficulty. I Am Pressing — ^Trying too 
Hard, What Can I Do? 

Basically this is over-anxiety, an intense desire to 
succeed. It’s too much efiEort. 

First of all, don’t worry. Your speech effort is a 
perfectly natural one. Take it easy and don’t be 
too serious about the whole thing. 

Your audience is a group of human beings, just 
like yourself — just like your friends. They want 
you to do weU so, again, take it easy' 

Should I Keep to My Notes as Prepared, or 

Follow an “Inspiration” When It Occurs? 

Lucky man to have an “inspiration,” but can you 
determine instantly between an “inspiration” and 
a “detour?” 

Follow your notes by all means and when experi- 
ence is yours, then you may deviate from the pre- 
pared course and follow the lure pf the uncharted 
trail. 

Don-’t forget that to complete your journey you 
must return to your originally planned route. Can 
you get back, or wiU you be lost, floundering, trying 
to make contact with your original thoughts? 

Make sure it really is inspiration and not a verbal 
detour. 
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What Shall I Do with My Hands? 

Nothingl 

Just let them hang in a naturally relaxed position 
at the sides. 

Difficult? Certainly, because you are not familiar 
with this particular stance. 

Try it and eventually the answer to the question 
will be self-evident. 

As a general rule please remember never to do 
anything with the hands that will direct attention 
from what you are saying to what you are doing. 

If you desire to slip a hand into your side pocket 
for just a moment, well, there isn’t any law against 
it, but make sure it is for just a moment or two. 

In short, forget your hands. Lose yourself in your 
message and your hands will take care of themselves. 

Should I Try to Read Audience Expression 
AND Reaction? 

Definitely yes! 

All through your talk you should observe your 
audience closely. They are your barometer. 

A relaxed and smiling audience indicates plainly 
that you have smooth sailing. 

A tense or inattentive crowd means stormy weather 
ahead. 

Watch your audience closely and all the time. 
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Should I Select My Speech from a Book 
OF Ready Prepared Talks? 

Not 

Maybe the speaker preceding you has the same 
book and also selects “speech number 19.” How 
embarrassed you would be. 

This is only the lazy man's way out. If your talk 
is worth delivering, it’s worth some effort and should 
be as original as possible. 

But if you have to repeat expressed ideas, do so 
in your own language and in a new way. 

If you have a volume of “520 speeches for every 
occasion,” use its contents as a guide only. 

Should I Start My Speech with a Story? 

Just occasionally. Do not make it a rule. 

If your story illustrates the theme of your talk 
and you can move smoothly from story to speech, 
then it is all right 

Many speakers feel they must open with several 
allegedly “funny” stories to secure laughs from their 
audience. This is pure fallacy. 

Most audiences would willingly forego the halting 
and amateur attempts at humor, and would appreci- 
ate the speaker commencing his speech at the very 
start of his talk. 

When you are next part of an audience and you 
encounter this misguided type of speaker, listen to 
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the comments around you after the second story. 
They will provide a complete answer to this ques- 
tion. 

How Can I Sort Out My Ideas When on 
My Feet? 

Only an expert of long experience can do this, 
and, inasmuch as he is of long experience, he won't 
try! 

Ideas should be thought out, arranged in se- 
quence and noted on cards before you are on yoinr 
feet. 

That is the object of Preparation. 

In advance of your introduction, many days be- 
fore if possible, your ideas should be selected, and 
then you are free to devote all your mental energy 
while on the platform to the task of choosing and 
arranging the words with which to make the said 
ideas known to your audience. 

Sort out your ideas before you reach the platform! 

I suggest the reader refer once again to Chapter 
III which is devoted entirely to this question of 
Preparation. 

Should I Summarize My Talk at the Conclusion? 

Yes. 

This form of conclusion is splendid for an in- 
formative type of speech. 

A good speaker usually tries to finish on a “high 
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note,” and a brief resume lends itself to such treat- 
ment. 

Remember your persuasive speech must conclude 
by your asking your audience to take some action. 
However, with this exception, to summarize will 
result in an excellent conclusion. 

How Long Should I Talk? 

Obviously no specific answer can be given to this 
question, and yet it is evidence of a sincere search 
for information. 

Let us begin then, by asserting that, in general, 
speeches are much too long! 

As to the time your speech should consume, that 
is a matter governed by the circumstances surround- 
ing your speech situation If you are the principal 
speaker, your Chairman will advise you as to the 
time at your disposal. 

It is perfectly safe for you to set a limit of thirty 
minutes for any of your talks. Few speakers can hold 
the interest of an audience much over this period. 
Many try it, but you should strive to be among the 
chosen few of whom audiences ask for more. 

Remember, speeches are usually too long! 
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Analyzing Tour Audience 

"^Whatever we well understand we express clearly, 
and words flow with ease” 

Boileau 

This chapter may prove a surprise to you. 

However, let me assure you of this — if you will 
put into effect the suggestions contained herein, your 
speech problems will be materially reduced. 

What is meant by analyzing your audience? Well, 
this is one phase of the business of speech which yet 
awaits a complete explanation. Many speakers make 
no attempt whatever to give it effect; others believe 
that a mere watching for audience uneasiness about 
covers the matter. 

Audience analysis really means the process of 
gathering all the useful information you can secure 
concerning your audience before you begin your 
speech — ^yes, before you begin the actual prepara- 
tion of your talk, tool It is an extremely practical 
phase of the whole speech cycle. 

Are you going to make an address in the near 
future? GoodI Let’s start analyzing your audience. 
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Firat o£ all, do you know how long you are ex- 
pected to talk? You don’t? Well, how can you prepare 
an address without that essential fact? Could you 
prepare a meal without knowing just when your 
guests would be on hand to consume it? Of course 
not, nor can you prepare your remarks without an 
idea as to the time you will be assigned. 

Remember this when you accept a speech engage- 
ment, find out from some one in authority, how 
much time will be yours. 

Do you know how large your audience will be? 
No? You should, at least approximately. 

Again at the time you accept the invitation, ask 
about how many they expect to attend the meeting. 
Why? Well, if you know your crowd will be in the 
neighborhood of five himdred or so, throughout the 
entire time of your preparation you will be mentally 
adjusting yourself to an appearance before this quite 
sizable group. 

Surely it is better to have this information in ad- 
vance, rather than have the fact presented to you 
as a shock when you first glimpse your audience. 

Always inquire about how many are expected to 
attend. Some estimate can invariably be secured 
from the authorities handling any well run speech 
occasion. 

You will soon learn to appreciate the results of 
this simple piece of audience analysis. 

Now for a list of suggested questions to which 
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replies should be secured. Obtain answers to as many 
of the questions as possible. The more answers you 
secure, the better prepared you will be for the event. 

Is THE Gathering a Mixed One? 

I have seen speakers completely overcome when 
they discovered their audience included the ladies, 
and m the front row, tool 

All through the period of preparation, these 
speakers had mentally visualized a group of their 
own sex, and then, to their amazement and distress, 
there were the ladies! 

You can avoid such a mental hazard by asking this 
one simple question. 

How Often Does the Organization Meet? 

A very practical question and an answer will be 
most helpful to you. 

Suppose, for example, they meet every week, then 
you know your audience hears fifty-two speakers a 
year and, surely from among that number, some of 
them must be good I 

Knowing this, you too must be good. 

Such an answer also tells you that your audience 
is an experienced one, and should you have decided 
that a minimum of preparation would do for this 
group, well — ^you had better revise your decision! 

On the other hand, if the answer indicates the 
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organization meets but once a year, then your speech 
will be an event! You must be good. 

I have always found an answer to this question 
decidedly helpful in the matter of the mental ap- 
proach to the situation. 

What Speaker Will Address the Meeting 

Immediately Preceding Your Appearance, 
AND Upon What Subject? 

An answer to this one may save you considerable 
embarrassment I 

I knew of one speaker, who, upon arrival at his 
place of meeting, discovered that the speaker at last 
week’s meeting had talked upon his subject! 

It’s a simple question, but the answer is worth 
while. 

Will Any Part of My Speech be Broadcast? 

Today, with radio stations in almost all large 
centers, the club may desire to “put you on the air.” 
If they do, you had better find it out before you take 
a seat at the head table! 

Please remember, too, that the progressive radio 
station manager, anxious to please the influential 
businessmen in his community, as well as to provide 
his listeners with valuable information, may offer 
to broadcast a part of your address. 

In either case you face the microphone, and it’s 
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much easier to do this if you know about it in ad- 
vance. 


Will the “Press” be Present? 

Make sure you get an answer to this one! 

Few conditions will arise to provide the mental 
hazard occasioned by the unexpected presence of the 
Press. If your remarks are to appear in the next edi- 
tion of the local newspaper, then I strongly recom- 
mend that you find out about this before you com- 
plete your speech preparation. 

Have you noticed die speed limit signs on our 
highways? Have you ever observed the frequency 
with which these speed limits are exceeded? The 
answer is, of course, “yes” to both questions. 

Have you noticed, too, the salutary effect of the 
known presence of a traffic policeman upon those 
same high speed cars? Yes, indeed! The finest speed 
limit sign ever designed is the uniformed traffic 
officer! 

In the case of a speaker, there is a similarity be- 
tween the traffic official and the news reporter. The 
former inculcates a regard for law, and the latter 
a healthy respect for truth! 

Don't overlook the stimulating effect of a re- 
sponsive audience upon you as a speaker, and re- 
member that if a minor exaggeration on your part 
seems to please the listeners, then inevitably a larger 
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exaggeration will be forthcoming! And they do look 
so bad in print the next day. 

The knowledge that a reporter is present will 
act as a steadying influence upon all speakers, par- 
ticularly those susceptible to a very favorable au- 
dience response. You might be in this category, so, 
ask the question before your meeting! 

Meet Your Chairman Early — ^and Study Him! 

By all means meet the chairman of your meeting 
in good time. Carry out a little character analysis 
here, too. 

A few carefully worded questions will enable you 
to determine just how much experience he has had, 
and whether, by some chance, he, too, is quite 
nervous about the whole thing! 

I have found chairmen who have not been on the 
platform once in the preceding year, and haven’t the 
slightest idea as to what they will do or say when 
they do reach the chair. 

This condition, when detected in time, provides 
the speaker with an excellent opportimity to oflEer 
some words of advice and encouragement — words 
invariably received with grateful appreciation. 

When your gentle questioning reveals the fact 
that your chairman is an “old hand" at the business, 
and has been introducing speakers for years, then 
you immediately experience a new surge of confi- 
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dence, because you realize you are indeed in good 
hands. 

Talk to your chairman, then, because you have 
nothing to lose! 

During these early conversations, make sure he 
knows your name. Elementary? Certainly, but noth- 
ing is apt to be more disturbing than to be intro- 
duced as Mr. Brown, should your name happen to 
be Smith! Your audience, too, will see the funny side 
of the incident, and so you start your speech with 
an added handicap. 

Give the chairman your business card — ^write your 
name down, or spell it out for him — devise whatever 
method you like, but make sure he knows your name! 

Now, let us assume that your introduction has 
been completed and that you have just advanced to 
commence your talk Your audience analysis con- 
tinues. 

Is your audience seated compactly, or are they 
scattered in small groups throughout the hall? 

If the latter condition exists, then here’s a useful 
and practical tip. Ask your audience to move a little 
closer together and toward the front. You may adopt 
an almost facetious tone and suggest that the front 
seats, now vacant, ofiEer certain definite advantages 
and involve no extra charge! Your listeners will 
good-naturedly move in as requested and your speak- 
ing problem is immediately reduced appreciably. 

Remember you cannot arouse or enthuse a scat- 
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tered audience. It’s much easier to stimulate or sway 
a compactly seated audience. If opportunity and cir- 
cumstances ever permit a choice between a large 
audience in a small hall and a small audience in a 
large hall, then select the former. Your speech prob- 
lem will be much simpler. 

Now you are into your speech. Can you neglect 
your audience? No! Throughout your entire pres- 
entation you must constantly observe audience reac- 
tion. Watch for their comfort. Yes, that’s exacdy 
what I mean — ^watch for their comfort. 

If the hall becomes hot and stuffy, the speaker 
should be the first to detect such conditions and sug- 
gest their correction. 

It’s perfectly permissible for you, under these con- 
ditions, to turn to your chairman and in friendly 
manner, request his cooperation in an effort to cor- 
rect them. Your chairman will be delighted to assist. 
Your audience will appreciate your thoughtfulness, 
and reward you with even closer attention than 
before. 

Let us examine another possibility Suppose you 
observe the ladies in the audience reaching for their 
coats, and pulling them around their shoulders for 
additional warmth, or for protection against annoy- 
ing drafts. Here is a condition that an observant 
speaker will immediately try to correct, and once 
again the good offices of your chairman should be 
sought. 
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These two examples are merely illustrations of 
what is meant by Audience Analysis, and should 
serve as a useful guide to the man who really desires 
to become an efiEective speaker. 

Here are two or three more brief examples, all of 
which frequently occur, and demand the speaker’s 
attention. 

When you note an appreciable number of your 
listeners consulting their wrist watches all too fre- 
quently, remember that actually they are no longer 
part of your audience! 

They have “walked out” on you mentally, and 
will do so physically at the first opportunity! Per- 
haps they are from out-of-town and the last bus or 
train is due to leave in a matter of minutes. Their 
minds are not on your subject, they are thinking of 
that last bus! They can actually see it leaving the 
terminal! 

When you detect this condition, announce im- 
mediately that you will conclude your talk in a cer- 
tain number of minutes — ^and — ^keep your promise! 

Should you observe a great deal of effort displayed 
to hear you, then speak up! When your audience ob- 
viously doesn’t understand or follow you — ^and this 
condition is clearly evident to an analytical speaker 
— then start in immediately to meet this condition. 

Simplify your language; use even more examples 
and illustrations; slow down and speak distinctly; in 
short, do everything within your power to remove 
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the doubt and mystery from the minds o£ your group. 

l/nderstand, the foregoing chapter is written in its 
entirety merely as an indication of what can, and 
should, be included in the field of Audience Anal- 
ysis. 

You will quickly develop your own technique and 
extend and amplify its operations once you com- 
mence its practice. Learn to make it part of your 
speaking policy. Its use will become habit and both 
your Preparation and Delivery will take on a new 
ease and effectiveness. 



Chapter XIX 


What Tour Audience Really Likes 

"It was whispered balm, it was sunshine spoken.^ 

Moore 

If only you could find out in advance just what 
your audience would really appreciate, how much 
more confident you would feel! 

Well, this knowledge is now available, and it has 
been secured from your audience, in advance, for 
you! 

We employed the services of an independent sur- 
vey organization * to ask those people who, from 
time to time, form part of an audience, just what 
they really liked in a speaker! 

They approached a representative cross-section of 
professional, business and working people, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the opinions herein re- 
corded reflect those of the average audience. 

Obviously, if we knew just what our listeners 
would really like, we should try to provide it, and 
by '.p doii^ensure our most successful speech efforts. 

* Toronto, Canada. 
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Here, then, is a composite picture of the ideal 
speaker as outlined for us in the answers to the many 
hundreds of questions asked in the survey 
Audiences demand — Simple English! 

Yes, nearly twenty-five per cent of all the replies 
received expressed a desire for this characteristic in 
a speech. They asked that the speaker use Simple 
English. 

What^does this mean to you, the speaker? 

It means that you can omit the highly polished 
phrases and the beautifully turned sentences. 

It indicates that flights of oratory do not help your 
speech in any way, but instead they are an actual 
detriment to your success. 

For example, you could say, 

“This is the obnoxious rodent which devoured 
the fermented produce of agriculture that was 
stored in the domicile that was erected by 
John.” 

You could, of course, say it that way, and some of 
your audience would tmderstand, tool But to make 
sure that all of your listeners know what you meanj 
you should say, 

“This is the rat that ate the malt that lay in the 
house that Jack built.” 

However, the demand for Simple English means 
more than just the use of easily understood words. 

It means, too, that the sentence structure must be 
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kept simple. Do not permit it to become involved or 
complicated. Make your sentences short. Use fre- 
quent periods or pauses. Give your audience an op 
portunity to absorb each idea before you ofiEer an- 
other. 

Do not forget that your talk must be understood 
through the medium of the ears. Your listeners have 
just one opportunity to appreciate your remarks, and 
that is while you are talkingl 

Keep this most important fact before you always, 
and you will prepare your talks with simplicity as 
your guide. "Wlien you do this, you have met a pop 
tdar demand of your audience. 

Stand by now for another most important desire 
on the part of your audience. 

They ask that you know your subject. 

That seems a perfectly reasonable request, too, 
and yet its demands are frequently ignored 

Do not imagine that a lack of knowledge can be 
hidden behind a cloud of complicated and involved 
utterances. Such thinking will certainly result in the 
violation of the audience’s desire for Simple Eng- 
lish. 

Speak only upon subjects about which you are 
fully informed and then you can “keep it simple.” 

Twenty-two and six-tenths per cent of the replies 
received asked that the speaker Knows Hts Subject, 
which makes it of equal importance with the desire 
that you “keep it simple.” 

The two demands together result in a combina- 
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tion request that no intelligent speaker will continue 
to ignore. 

The moral is obvious. Your choice of speech sub- 
jects must be confined to those matters about which 
you know a great deal. 

This does not necessarily restrict your selection of 
topics. It does, however, require research and study 
in the field of your speech subject. 

It means you must work at your speech prepara- 
tion! 

The next demand of your audience, as revealed by 
the survey, is that you be Time Conscious. 

Your listeners want you to complete your talk in 
the length of time assigned to you. 

If your meeting has been advertised to open and 
conclude at certain hours, then do your part to keep 
faith with your public. 

Fifteen and six-tenths per cent of the replies said 
that speakers, to be really appreciated, should be con- 
scious of the time they occupy! 

Please don’t fail in this regard. 

When asked to speak for twenty minutes, arrange 
your talk to conclude within that time. 

Remember, you speak to influence — and please — 
your audience, and they ask that you be Time Con- 
scious and all that it implies! 

Of course, the public has other requirements, 
too! There are several of them, and they all merit 
yom: serious consideration as a speaker. 

Next, then, on our list of “What the Public Likes” 
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in a speaker, comes the requirement that he be Easy 
to Follow. 

Twelve and three-tenths per cent of the replies 
definitely said they appreciated the speaker who was 
not difficult to follow. 

Obviously, those expressions of opinion were but 
another manifestation of the demands already dealt 
with. If the speaker has a thorough knowledge of his 
subject and expresses that knowledge in simple un- 
derstandable English, then he will be “easy to fol- 
low.” 

If the speaker can now be persuaded to remember 
that his audience desires him to conclude in a rea- 
sonable length of time — then — ^and then only — ^will 
he be “easy to follow” through to the end of his 
speech. 

Here is another “audience demand” you must 
never overlook. 

The survey showed conclusively that your talks 
must at all times be sincere. 

Do not try to bluff. If you do not believe in a 
cause, then do not publicly extol its virtues because 
your audience will spot your camouflage almost im- 
mediately. 

Under this heading, too, remember the demand 
that the speaker know his subject. Recall this when 
you select your topic. If you really do know a 
great deal about the subject matter of your discourse, 
then you can present it sincerely. If your topic has 
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been unwisely chosen, and your knowledge thereof 
is definitely limited, then you will face the tempta- 
tion to “cover up” with high sounding phrases, and 
in other ways to adopt an artificial air. 

Sincere you must be. There is just no substitute 
for sincerity 

Next your listeners demand Enthusiasm. 

Be enthusiastic. They will respond to it. You may 
accept it as an established truth that you will never 
arouse enthusiasm for a cause unless you display it 
yourself. 

Let yourself go! 

Don’t worry as to what your audience will think of 
you, or how you look, just go to it. Be enthusiastic, 
tackle the job with vitality and fire, and your audi- 
ence will do about everything you ask of them. 

Remember, then, a group of people listening to a 
speaker asks that he talk to them m simple language; 
that he know his subj'ect; that he remain conscious 
of time, and that he be both sincere and enthusiastic. 

Keep these requirements before you when prepar- 
ing your talks and when you stand upon the plat- 
form to deliver them. 

Armed with this knowledge, you will experience a 
greater confidence than ever before, because you 
know that the goods you offer conform to public de- 
mands. 

When considering the facts presented in this chap- 
ter, remember that they are the opinions of a cross- 
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section; the reflection of opinions expressed by men 
and women from coast-to-coast and, as such, they are 
commended to your serious consideration. 

The more closely you meet these “Speaker Specifi- 
cations,” the more apt you are to succeed with the 
average people who wrote them. 



Chapter XX 


JV^at Tour Audience Really Dislikes 

"The greatest of faults I should say ts to 
be conscious of none” 

Carlyie 


Audiences have dislikes, tool 

So, because we wanted to secure as much useful 
information for you as possible, in addition to asking 
our “interviewees” what they Itked in a speaker, we 
also requested a frank statement as to what they 
didn’t like! 

The information was forthcoming, both freely and 
frankly! 

“Forewarned is Forearmed” has applications other 
than military, and this chapter should prove a valu- 
able guide indeed. 

Number one audience dislike, then, centers 
around the word “time.” It’s in first place, too, by 
quite a lead! 

Here are some of the subheadings contributing to 
this interesting first place occupant: 
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Too long getting started. 

Too much speech for time assigned. 

Too many points. 

Too much material. 

Too much detail. 

All these opinions add up to just one thing, your 
audience wants you to be time conscious. 

They want the speaker to get into his subject mat- 
ter promptly with a minimum o£ frills, and they ask 
that the speech march in orderly fashion to its con- 
clusion — ^and without detours on the way, tool 

Let us analyze some of these objections and note 
their application to your practical speech situa- 
tions. 

Have you ever been forced to listen to the speaker 
who takes “too long to get started”? 

Usually he takes time out to inform all and sundry 
how happy he is to be present, what a delightful 
audience he faces; how the circumstances of this par- 
ticular meeting remind him of another gathermg 
held many years before — anything but starting his 
speech I 

It’s an old dodge that never worked very well at the 
best of times, and is completely out of keeping with 
this modem streamlmed age. Avoid it. 

Get started with your talk — immediately! 

The objection, “taking too long to get to the 
point,” generally applies to the entire speech struc- 
ture. 
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The speaker has a certain number of ideas to con- 
vey, or points to cover, usually too small a number, 
and to cover up this paucity of ideas he uses a great 
many words to lead up to each one. 

An audience quickly detects this rather obvious 
technique and as quickly resents it Remember, you 
may so surround your ideas with words that they be- 
come lost. Use fewer words, or better still, present 
more ideas! 

The objection “too much material” invariably re- 
sults m too long a speech. 

Your address must have substance, of course, but 
avoid an effort to crowd in too much. 

Present your ideas in logical sequence and make 
sure that each of them actually advances your talk. 
Discard ideas that fail when subjected to this test. 

“Too much detail” is a fault quite frequently en- 
countered. Give your audience sufl&cient detail to 
make each point clear to them but not enough to 
lengthen your talk unreasonably. Generally speak- 
ing, an audience is not interested in detail. 

Now, for the second on the list of dislikes, it is an 
Uninteresting Voice. 

Yes, of fifteen tabulated speaker characteristics to 
which the public voiced obj'ection, this one came 
second! 

Let’s look at some of the subheadings so that we 
can clearly picture that which we must try to avoid. 

The announced objections included; 
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Husky or harsh voice. 

A monotone. 

Too low. 

Too loud. 

Stuttering. 

Stumbling and indistinct. 

The voice plays a most important part in the de- 
gree to which an audience will accept your speech. 
Most of the objections listed can be overcome by a 
little thought on the part of the speaker and all of 
them by a reasonable effort. 

Whether you speak too loudly or too quietly will 
be evident to you if you watch your audience closely 
during your address. Their reactions will tell you 
which of these errors you may be committing. 

Avoid a halting and hesitant delivery by adequate 
preparation. Know what you want to say, and say it, 
deliberately and distinctly. 

Here are several more objections or dislikes as 
shown by our survey. 

Poor Enunciation 

There is no excuse for this one. Just a little more 
effort on the speaker’s part would remove this objec- 
tion entirely. 

Usually poor enunciation is the result of lazine® 
— ^lip laziness. It’s easier to slur syllables and we take 
the easy way out. 

However, if we desire to please an audience, let’s 
remember that a large percentage of them resent 
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careless enunciation, and govern ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

Uninteresting speech openings 
Many opinions expressed severe criticism of the 
speaker who used his first few minutes to deal with 
matters which in no way related to his speech sub- 
ject. 

We have already pointed out that your speeches 
should open with an interesting statement im- 
mediately you begin to talk. 

Difficult to follow 

Usually, this fault arises from inadequate prepara- 
tion. 

The speech does not unfold like a well presented 
serial story, but is disjointed and difficult to follow 
You can overcome this objection by using caution 
in the preparation stage and so arranging the ideas 
you intend to present, that they will flow in smooth 
orderly sequence. 

Speakers trying to be funny 
Don’t try to be funny! 

If you have a naturally humorous situation, then 
capitalize upon it to the limit. 

If you have a stock of sure-fire stories, plus the 
ability to tell them exceptionally well, and if each 
story definitely stresses some point of your speech, 
then by all means introduce them! 

Don’t merely tell a funny story just because you 
feel that a laugh would be in order at that point. 
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Perhaps your audience won’t laugh, and then your 
feelings can better be imagined than described. 
Nothing will prove so disconcerting as the laugh 
that didn’t mature. 

Make certain that your story advances your speech 
a step along the way to its ultimate conclusion; that 
it explains a phase of your talk, that it is most ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

“Funny” stories have their place. Unfortunately, 
too many of them are misplacedl 

Do you wish to exact the maximum profit from 
this chapter? 

Then read each objection carefully, and guard 
against it by a careful leadmg of that part of this 
book devoted to its mastery. 

Under the appropriate chapter headings you will 
find a speech technique suggested that will enable 
you to avoid all of these undesirable characteristics. 

Read this chapter in conjunction with the one im- 
mediately preceding, and you will indeed be both 
“Forearmed and Forewarned.” 



Chapter XXI 


Some General Hints 

“This IS wisdom, maids and men; 

Knowing what to say and when.” 

Until now, all our hints and suggestions have 
been directed to the individual who becomes “the” 
speaker for the occasion. That is, I refer to all those 
situations in which the guest speaker has from twenty 
minutes to perhaps an hour in which to deliver his 
address. However, speeches of such length form only 
a part of the general field of speech activity, and it 
must not be forgotten that thousands of talks are 
made annually which involve just a few minutes 
each. 

For the purpose of this book, these will all be 
grouped under the general heading “Speeches for 
Special Occasions.” Most of these are “Graceful” 
Speeches. 

Speech situations under this title must include — 

Introducing a Speaker. 

Thanking a Speaker. 
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Proposing a Toast. 

Responding to a Toast. 

Nominating a Candidate for Office. 

An Installation Speech. 

A Speech on Retirement. 

An Address of Welcome. 

A Reply to an Address of Welcome. 

Presenting a Gift. 

Accepting a Gift. 

Just a Few Words. 

You will find that this list covers practically all the 
speech situations you are most apt to meet; should 
something of a very special nature arise, a little in- 
genuity on vour part wiU enable you to meet the 
situation. 

In the following pages you will find suggestions 
relative to each type of speech and here are three or 
four general rules which should be applied to all of 
them. 

(1) Make them brief. 

Nothing is more boring to the average audience 
than to have to listen for a long time to a speech of 
introduction or thanks. 

Remember at aU times that there are speakers to 
precede and follow you; a little thoughtfulness on 
your part will prevent you from occupying too much 
time. 

(2) Make your remarks appropriate to the occasion. 

Never under any circumstances insert a controver- 
sial note into the gathering. Be friendly, courteous. 
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and be sure your remarks are in keeping with all 
those that have preceded them. 

(3) Strive for originality. 

Don’t use the cliches “unaccustomed as I am to 
public speaking,” or, “that reminds me of a story,” 
or, “as I gaze into your smiling faces,” or any others 
of that long list of too frequently used remarks which 
really mean so little. 

Strive to inject a new note into the proceedings. 
Reach back into your memory for some novel ap- 
proach to your subject Try, in short, to make each 
one of these brief speeches sparkle. 

With these general admonitions before you, let us 
move into the next chapter and discuss the first of 
these speeches for special occasions — Introducing a 
Speaker. 
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Introducing a Speaker 

“Words sweetly placed and modestly directed." 

Shakesfeare 

This is a delightful speech assignment once the 
real import of the occasion is clearly understood. I 
want you, first of all, to understand clearly just what 
is involved when you imdertake a speech of intro- 
duction. 

Your job is to make the speaker known to his 
audience in as simple and direct a manner as pos- 
sible. 

To do this effectively you should build your talk 
around a simple formula described by Mr. Borden 
and approved and taught by Mr. Carnegie. 

Here is the formula: 

(1) Why this subject? 

(2) Before this audience? 

(3) At this time? 

(4) Why this speaker? 

Long experience has shown that, in general, an 
audience manifests four reactions during the course 
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of an introduction, and the skilled speaker will pro- 
vide a response to each. 

First of all, an audience likes to know “Why this 
subject?” Answer the question, then, in your open- 
ing remarks. 

For example, in introducing a speaker dealing 
with the topic “The Gold Standard,” you might 
open by saying, 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. Throughout history 
man has constantly sought a standard of value 
that would be unchanging, and while this basic 
item of value has changed from time to time, it 
has finally taken the form as we know it today — 
gold Gold is our standard of commercial ex- 
change.” 

Note* how the subject matter of the talk has been 
indicated without the necessity of directly referring 
to the actual title of the address. 

Now, the second audience reaction is summed up 
in the question, “Before this audience?” 

Tell your listeners immediately, why the talk is to 
be delivered to them' For instance, you might say, 

“To this audience, members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the subject is of special in- 
terest and importance because of the world- 
wide operations of the members.” 

There is the answer to “Wliy this audience?” Now 
you have indicated the reason for this speech to this 
group. 
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Your listeners know they are in attendance at the 
right meeting! 

Let us now analyze the third question — ^“At this 
time?” 

An audience always likes to know why the subject 
comes to them just now. Why not last year? Why not 
next year? Why now? Tell them. You might do it 
like this. 

“And so, because of the rapidly changing condi- 
tions throughout the entire world; because of 
new forms of transportation; because of im- 
proved methods of storage, and, I regret to say, 
the propagation of strange and untried political 
theories, it is particularly appropriate that at 
this time we refresh our memories on this sub- 
ject.” 

You have now explained to your audience why the 
talk has been delivered “At this time.” You have an- 
swered their unspoken question and consequendy 
they know that when the speaker commences his ad- 
dress it will be timely. 

Now for the final and most important section in 
which your audience asks its last question, “"Why this 
speaker?” 

You will tell them precisely why. You could say, 
for example, 

“In our speaker this evening, we have an au- 
thority on the subject. His career commenced as 
a prospector for the yellow metal, and many of 
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our largest gold producers were discoveries of 
his, during these early days. 

“Practical experience coupled with technical 
knowledge, brought him into the field of Gov- 
ernment operations, and his career as a civil 
servant in the Department of Mines is a long 
and honorable one. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, I present our speaker 
of the evening, prospector, minmg engineer, 
civil servant and authority on the Gold Stand- 
ard, Mr Arthur M. Brownl” 

At this point you will turn to Mr. Brown, bow 
slightly and sit down! Your task is completed and the 
rest is up to the speaker! 

May I oflEer some very practical Do’s and Don’t’s 
regarding the speech of introduction. 

Do make it short Do not make a speech on the 
subject yourself. Frankly, that is why the speaker was 
invited! 

Remember to give the speaker’s name last. An- 
nounce the name in a clear firm voice, making quite 
sure the audience hears it! 

'That is one thing they really want to know, just 
who the stranger in their midst is, and your job is to 
tell them! 

Don’t eulogize the speaker. Don’t put him on a 
pedestal. If you do, your speech will have put him 
out of reach of his audience and that’s not the func- 
tion of an introducticc. 
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The speaker is a human being with some special 
knowledge on a specific subject. Keep him a human 
being to his audience. Don’t give him a reputation 
that he has never earned, and probably doesn’t want. 

Above all else, don’t forget that your function is to 
introduce the speaker — ^not to outshine him! Don’t 
engage in “oratory”; don’t steal the spotlight and 
don’t take too long. 

Here is the formula again. Be sure to build your 
introduction around it! 

(1) Why this subject? 

(2) Before this audience? 

(3) At this time? 

(4) Why this speaker? 
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Thanking a Speaker 

Praise me not too much. 

Nor blame me, for thou speakest 
to the Greeks 
Who know me/* 

Homer 

Sooner or later, you will be called upon to thank 
the speaker of the day You will be asked to “move 
the vote of thanks.” No matter how the request is 
worded, it simply means that you have been selected 
to express to the speaker, the thanks of the audience. 

Again in this speech situation, be brief No 
lengthy speech on your part is demanded, in fact, 
it is strictly bad taste to deliver one! 

I want to begin my recommendations with a most 
definite “Don’t.” 

Don’t refer in any way to the speech material just 
delivered to your group or audience. 

Please do not say for example, 

“Now I particularly liked that part of your 

speech in which you said ” 
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and then follow with an exact quotation from the 
speech. I have always believed this situation very 
delicate, and for at least two reasons. 

First of all, you are not thanking the speaker for 
yourself, but rather for all those present. Any refer- 
ence, therefore, to your own particular appreciation 
of some phase of the talk could be misconstrued. 

Secondly, but perhaps of equal importance, is the 
simple fact that a share of the audience may not have 
liked the selection you picked for special approval, 
and, therefore, will not think too highly of you as a 
speaker either! 

However, there is a much more dangerous manner 
of referring to the speaker’s material when thanking 
him You would be guilty of decidedly bad taste if 
you were to say, 

“While of course we thoroughly enjoyed our 

speaker this evening, I cannot say I agreed with 

him when he said 

and then to proceed with a quotation and your rea- 
sons for non-agreement. 

Such references should be avoided at all costs. 
Those costs are nil if you would just observe the 
opening injunction to make no reference to the 
speech material. 

I am now gomg to list a number of things you 
should do. 

First and foremost, you must listen to the speaker! 
You must listen closely with the object of findinsr 
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some worth-while qualities in his address for which 
you can sincerely thank him. 

There you have the basic rule for a speech of 
thanks. 

Find the desirable characteristics in the speaker 
and his speech, and express your thanks for their ex- 
istence. 

For example, did your speaker entertain you in 
the course of his address? If so, thank him for it. This 
ingredient is so often completely lacking in a talk 
that it deserves special mention when you do find itl 

Has your speaker obviously given a great deal of 
time and thought in preparing his talk for you? Com- 
pliment him for so doing, and thank him sincerely 
for the courtesy he has shown your audience by so 
doing. 

Did his talk contain a wealth of useful information 
for you? Thank him for that, too! Talks with really 
useful data in them are all too rare, and your speaker 
will experience a warm glow of appreciation toward 
you when you recognize this special ment. 

Has the talk been directed to the special interests 
of your group? Thank him, then, for just that' Point 
out that the address was not general in character, but 
had obviously been carefully prepared for this spe- 
cific audience. 

Your speaker will like this, too! 

Did the speaker come to you at some personal 
sacrifice} Possibly he made a long journey which of- 
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fared neither the maximum of comfort nor enjoy- 
ment. However, he came to keep faith with those ex- 
pecting him. 

Recognize any sacrifice on his part, and your 
speaker will always remember you as a kindly, 
thoughtful and understanding individual; your audi- 
ence will compliment you, too, for having expressed 
their own thoughts, so well. 

Yes, thanking a speaker is a speech situation which 
calls for sincere and simple expressions of apprecia- 
tion, based on the actual conditions as you find them 
during the talk. 

Remember, then, when called upon to thank the 
speaker for the evening — 

You cannot prepare in advance. . 

You must listen closely. 

Don’t refer to speech material. 

Do thank him for — 

Entertainment value. 

Personal sacrifice. 

Obvious preparation. 

Information. 

This is a suggested list. It is just a guide. Your own 
observations will quickly enable you to add to it, 
with the result that your speech of thanks, based 
upon this simple formula, will be gracious and ac- 
ceptable alike to speaker and audience. 
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Proposing a Toast 

“You gave with them words of so sweet 
breath composed, as made the things 
more rich.” 

Shakespeare 

“I SHALL now ask our very good friend to propose 
a toast to the Bride.” 

Have you ever been that “very good friend”? If 
so, then you recall just how you felt, and how you 
wished that some speech advice had been yours be- 
fore the event. 

Here, then, are some very practical pointers deal- 
ing with Proposing a Toast. 

Whenever you are requested to “propose a toast” 
remember that you are actually being asked to “pro- 
pose a tribute.” 

A toast to the bride now becomes a tribute to the 
bride, a selection which at first appeared to present 
some difficulties, now becomes a delightful speech 
experience. 
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Build all your “tributes” around the following 
simple formula: 

(1) Make some opening reference to the occasion. 

(2) Refer to the laudable achievements of the re- 
cipient of the toast. 

(3) Express on behalf of the entire assembly, their 
goodwill toward the subject of the toast. 

(4) The formal toast. 

Divide your talk into these four divisions and you 
will soon become the chief proposer of toasts for 
your entire community; your fame will spread. You 
will enjoy it, tool 

Let’s discuss each section for a moment. 

Use part one to explain — ^briefly — ^why the group 
has been assembled. Say, for example, 

“Although life in this community offers many 

opportunities for social gatherings, this particu- 
lar occasion is of outstanding significance for 

us all.” 

Add some thoughts that will lay the foundation 
for the second and most important part of your trib- 
ute. 

This second section should receive your most care- 
ful attention, for it is here you really tender your 
tribute. 

If it is a toast to the bride, don’t overlook a refer- 
ence to her charm, her circle of friends, her com- 
munity work, her school and church activities, or 
any one of a dozen other virtues that will occur to 
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you following a little mental activity on your part. 

Thirdly, be sure to express the goodwill of those 
present. Wish the bride every happiness and suc- 
cess. Long may she live in your community. Wish 
her continued health and prosperity. 

Finally, you make the formal proposal of the toast. 
Do it in about the following words: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. I ask you to rise with 

me and drmk a toast to. . . .” 

You may vary the actual wording of the formal 
presentation, but whatever you say, say it in a clear, 
distinct voice, looking directly at your audience 
meanwhile. 

Many toasts are completely spoiled because the 
proposer loses all audience control at the moment he 
needs it most. 

After you have asked your audience to rise, state 
your formal request distinctly and firmly They will 
respond as a unit and your effort will be voted a suc- 
cess. 

The same formula may be used to present an ef- 
fective toast to an organization or an institution. Ob- 
viously, you can pay a tribute to your club, college, 
company or companions. 

Whatever the subject of your toast may be, remem- 
ber first, to make some reference to the occasion; sec- 
ond, to discuss the accomplishments of the party or 
organization referred to; third, to comment on the 
goodwill of those assembled toward the subject of the 
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tribute; fourth and finally, to make a formal request 
for the group to jom with you m presenting the 
toast. 

Seek out the first opportunity to propose a toast, 
and put the formula to the test. 
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Responding to a Toast 

"The applawe of a single human being 
IS of great consequence " 

Johnson 

In the matter of toasts, as in most situations in 
life, you may at times find yourself on the other side 
of the fence. You may be the subject of the tribute or 
toast and may, therefore, be asked to respond. 

Have you already experienced just that situation? 
Good, then you will particularly appreciate a simple 
two part plan designed to meet such a speech situa- 
tion. When you respond to a toast, do so using this 
practical and easy to follow formula: 

(1) Say thanks. 

(2) Turn back the spotlight. 

Let’s examine this. 

First of all, to say “thank you" is almost instinc- 
tive. Give that instinct free rein. Say thanks in a gen- 
eral way and try to be particularly appreciative for 
some specific part of the toast or tribute paid to you. 
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However, the second part of this planned reply is 
most important if you wish to leave a good impres- 
sion with them. 

Turn back the spotlight on the group assembled 
to pay tribute to you Neglect this and your response 
will surely fail. Try it and your talk will remain 
long in the memories of your listeners. 

Just look at what will have happened. 

Some one person has arisen from a group of 
friends and proposed a toast to you. The speaker has 
extolled your virtues, perhaps even exaggerated a 
trifle! Now it’s your turn and so, with becoming 
modesty, you point out that if all the nice things just 
said of you be true, they are true very largely because 
of the inspiration, example and encouragement of- 
fered you by those assembled before you tonight. 

If you are responding to a toast “to our teacher” 
and some member of the School Board has taken ten 
minutes to enlarge on your virtues and abilities as a 
teacher, please don’t overlook in your reply a refer- 
ence to the Board! 

For example, be sure to point out that the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the trustees has made your 
task easier, the cooperation of the Home and School 
Association has been a constant source of help to you, 
and last, but by no means least, the bright and recep- 
tive minds of your pupils have really made your task 
an easy one! 
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Have I made myself clear? Do you follow the rea- 
soning upon which the formula is based? 

If you neglect to turn the spotlight back to your 
audience, you miss one of the best opportunities 
ofEered a speaker to make a good impression. Do 
not misunderstand me. Your reply must be sincere; 
you must mean what you say; your compliments 
must be genuine. 

That, however, does not add materially to your 
difficulties. Actually, your success as a teacher has 
been aided by certain conditions in the community. 

If, by chance, you are a bank manager leaving your 
branch to accept promotion, then in all truth part of 
your success is the result of a friendly and efficient 
staff. Tell them so. 

You are a retiring newspaper editor? Don't over- 
look the reporters and those associated with you at 
the editor’s desk. Mention their assistance and its 
contribution to the ultimate success of the columns 
over which you have presided, perhaps, for years. 

There you have the plan that will enable you to 
respond to toasts under any and all the varied condi- 
tions that present themselves. 

Just remember that when you respond to a toast, 
the most important part of that response must be 
your own acknowledgment of the assistance and help 
secured from those paying you the tribute. 

You may have to wait sometime to test this formula 
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for the reply to a toast, but when the opportunity 
does present itself, you will feel very grateful for a 
plan which will enable you to respond efEectively 
and graciously. 

For easy reference, here is the formula again; 

(1) Say thanks. 

(2) Turn back the spotlight. 
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dominating a Candidate for Office 

“He never sold the truth to serve the hour" 

Tennyson 

Have you ever desired a voice in the election of 
the President of your dub; perhaps even to suggest 
the name of a fellow member whom you would like 
to see in the diair? We all have, many times. 

Once a year, too, we usually have an opportunity 
to “brmg to the attention” of the general member- 
ship, our ideas of just who should be elected The oc- 
casion is usually called the “Annual Meeting” and 
the process of placing a name on the ballot for elec- 
tion is known as “Nominating for OfSce.” 

To nominate an individual for office, then, you 
will work from a plan; you will build your speech 
around a simple but very practical formula. Here 
it is. 

(1) Name your Candidate, 

(2) Outline the requirements of the office to be 
fiUed. 
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(3) Show that the qualifications of your Candidate 
meet these requirements. 

(4) Formally nommate your Candidate. 

Let us examine this plan and illustrate its applica- 
tion. 

Suppose you desire to nominate your good friend 
Mr Brooks for President of your Parents’ and Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

It is the annual meeting; quite a considerable 
number of the members are present and nominations 
for President are now in order. 

Rising and addressing the presiding officer, you 
will say, 

“Mr. Chairman, I should like to nominate for 
the office of President, Mr. Arthur Brooks.’’ 

You have already employed the first part of 
the formula. We now know the name of the Candi- 
date upon whose behalf you propose to speak. 

Observe most carefully the next two sections of 
the formula They are quite distinct, and serve two 
entirely different purposes. 

Having opened, then, now for section two 
Make it very clear to your audience just what 
are the requirements of the office of President. 
You might say, following your opening remarks, 

“Now in our President, we need a man thor- 
oughly experienced in the aims and objects of 
this organization. 
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“I think he should have that broad background 
of education and training that normally fits a 
man for leadership. 

“We definitely require a man who has shown a 
constant and intense interest in those things for 
which we stand, and one whose record shows a 
willingness to devote his talents toward their 
realization.” 

Do you realize just what you have done at this 
point in your nomination speech? You have outlined 
the specifications for the job! You are now going to 
show just how these specifications can be filled. Yes, 
section three of the formula does just this! 

To continue our illustration, you could carry on 
your talk and say, 

“In the person of my nominee, Mr. Brooks, we 
have a gentleman well able to meet these rather 
specific requirements. Mr. Brooks has been a 
member of this Parents’ and Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for ten years. He has served as a Director 
for three years and Vice-President for one. He 
certainly has the experience. 

“He served as a teacher for five years and has 
been our Mayor on two different occasions. He 
has the background and ability to lead. 

“During his terms as our Chief Magistrate, he 
showed a constant interest in our meetings, and 
was regularly among those present. He has 
worked willingly in whatever capacity we have 
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asked him, during these last ten years. We can 
be sure of his willingness and devotion ” 

You have completed this section of your talk and 
have shown the electors that your Candidate has the 
attributes to fulfill the requirements of the ofiice. 

Complete your talk with the application of the 
fourth and final section of your formula — ^formally 
nominate your Candidate. 

Say, 

“And so. Ladies and Gentlemen, I am pleased 
to nominate for President of this club for the 
ensuing year, Mr. Arthur Brooks.” 

If you will carefully examine this formula and its 
application you will quickly perceive its eJffective- 
ness. 

If you clearly present to your audience a picture of 
just what is required in your President, and then im- 
mediately show that your Candidate fulfills these re- 
quirements, you will have gone a long way toward 
insuring his election. 

Here is the formula again for your inspection. 

(1) Name your Candidate. 

(2) Outlme the requirements of the ofiice to be 
filled. 

(3) Show that the qualifications of your Candidate 
meet these requirements. 

(4) Formally nominate your Candidate. 
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An Installation Speech 

“The deed I intend is great, but what, 
as yet, I know not” 

Ovm 

It has long been recognized that first impressions 
are of paramount importance, and the importance of 
your first speech after you are elected to office, can- 
not be overemphasized. 

Picture the situation. Nominations closed; elec- 
tions completed; and you, the new President for the 
ensuing year, have just risen to make your opening 
remarks! 

The applause dies down; you commence your talk, 
and simultaneously you begin to leave impressions. 

Deliver a good acceptable address and these im- 
pressions will be favourable. Fail, and your audience 
will regret the votes they have just cast for you. 

Here, then, is a formula, which, if followed, will 
carry you successfully through the testing period of 
your first talk as a club ofiicer. 

(1) Express appreciation for the honor conferred. 
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(2) Recognize the preceding holder o£ your office. 

(3) Briefly refer to your proposed policy while in 
office 

The plan suggests your speech be divided into 
three sections, the first two divisions being compul- 
sory and the third section optional, although advis- 
able. 

The first suggestion is almost self-evident and yet 
is often overlooked in these circumstances. 

Tell your audience and fellow members that you 
do appreciate the compliment they have paid you in 
electing you to your new office. 

Tell them, too, that you also know something of 
the work involved, and that, with their assistance, 
you will try to handle the job as effectively ,and ef- 
ficiently as possible 

Say it somewhat like this, for example. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. On this my first ap- 
pearance before you as President, may I say im- 
mediately how much I appreciate the honor 
just conferred upon me. 

“The position of President of this club has al- 
ways carried a distinction and a respect in the 
community, and I am indeed grateful to you 
for the office. 

“I also know, however, that the position carries 
with it a great deal of responsibility, and entails 
considerable work. I shall accept the responsi- 
bility cheerfully, and discharge the duties will- 
ingly. 
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“I thank you for your evident confidence, and 
shall do all in my power to justify your judg- 
ment.” 

That’s all you will find necessary. The occasion 
does not demand a lengthy address Just say “thank 
you” sincerely and briefly. 

For the second and very necessary part of your 
talk, you must pay a tribute to the ofiicer who has 
just relinquished the job you have so recently ac- 
quired. 

Do this for several reasons. 

It’s a polite thing to do! It is what your audience 
would like you to do! Your preceding officer prob- 
ably deserves it! It’s a sound precedent to establish 
because you will be in his position next year! 

Just as an illustration, suppose you said, 

“At this point I want to make a statement that 
I am sure reflects the unanimous opinion of this 
group. I want to record my tribute and yours, 
to the man who so ably filled this office last year, 

“It was not an easy task to guide us throughout 
a somewhat troubled year, but his unfailing en- 
thusiasm and unstinted efforts carried us to new 
heights of success and, while thanking him 
heartily for his tenure of office, we wish him a 
long and close association with the club We can 
always profit from his direction and advice.” 

Do you appreciate the feeling of fellowship that is 
engendered by such a recognition? You make a friend 
who will prove invaluable to you during the follow- 
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ing year. He has travelled the route upon which you 
are starting, and can tell you something of the condi- 
tions you must be prepared to meet. 

Entirely apart, however, from this phase, a tribute 
is something you should pay and you will feel very 
happy upon its accomplishment. 

Now the final part of your talk — that part which 
I have already indicated as “optional.” 

In my own opinion it is desirable, and, though op- 
tional, should be included whenever possible. 

An indication of what you have in mind for the 
immediate future, delivered in the closing section of 
your first talk, does something for your audience! It 
confirms their good judgment! 

There you are, just elected, already charting a 
course No lost time! What a President! Who elected 
him? We did! 

Yes, by hinting at, or outlining briefly, some plan 
for the future, you confirm in the minds of your fel- 
low members, the accuracy of their own judgment! 
For example, why not say in conclusion, 

“And now, just a word as to the future. 

“We have many problems, but perhaps our most 
pressing is that of membership. I propose to di- 
rect executive attention very early, and very 
thoroughly, to this question of increased mem- 
bership, and with the cooperation of all con- 
cerned, I am sure a solution will present itself.” 

Your members will leave that meeting convinced 
their choice for President was a wise one. 
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The retiring officer will call you his friend for 
life, and you, you will have commenced your year as 
President on the right foot! You have sold yourself 
completely to those upon whose support your suc- 
cess depends. 

Here, then, is the formula again. 

(1) Express appreciation for the honor conferred. 

(2) Recognize the preceding holder of your office. 

(3) Briefly refer to your proposed policy while in 
office. 



Chapter XXVIII 

A Speech of Retirement 

“He who has put a good finish to his under- 
taking IS said to have placed a golden 
crown to the whole.” 

Eustachius 

Sooner or later, of course, your term of office will 
come to an end, and you will be on the platform be- 
fore your members for the last time as the presiding 
officer. 

What an opportunity to set a new “high” in speech 
acceptance; to make your last remarks in office long 
remembered by all present. 

Here is the simple procedure you should follow. 

(1) Express your appreciation for the support you 
received. 

(2) Give a brief resume of the year’s work. 

(3) Ask for support for your successor. 

Remember that in this talk, a little emotion 

is quite in order. If you “feel” this parting of the 

ways, if you experience some regrets at relinquishmg 

lao 
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power, don’t be ashamed to show your feelmgs in 
yoxxr voice and in your choice of words. 

It is a serious moment and because it is quite hu- 
man to regret the termination of authority, don’t 
pretend otherwise. 

You don’t like giving up the chair; the members 
know you don’t like it, so admit it, frankly 
Using the formula then, you could say, 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. This will be my last 
talk to you from the chair, and as your Presi- 
dent. For me it is a time of mixed feelings. The 
year has presented its problems, and the office 
has demanded attentions and services. At times 
the duties have been arduous. 

“Yet,. I must confess the year has brought many 
rewards and I am not altogether happy that my 
term has run its course. 

“It has brought me many friends and a much 
better understanding and appreciation of the 
splendid men comprising your executive com- 
mittee. 

“If our year has been successful, and I sincerely 
believe it has, most of it is due to the support ac- 
corded me by this committee. At no time have 
they foiled me. At all times have they been con- 
siderate and helpful and I want to pay this trib- 
ute to your Board of Directors, and to those who 
provided me with such a group of associates.’’ 

Now a r&um6 of your year’s work. Why? Because 
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it gives you a last, but splendid chance to mention 
by name those whose help has been so valuable. 

You could say, 

“Looking back over the year, there were certain 
highlights 1 would like to recall. 

“First of all, the membership drive under the 
able direction of Mr. Brown. That campaign 
gave us the largest number of names on our roll, 
and brought into our ranks some of our most 
valuable members. Mr. Brown earned our grati- 
tude by his most successful membership cam- 
paign. 

“The Annual Dance was voted an outstanding 
event m our season’s activities. Need I mention 
the Chairman? Our good friend Robert Jones 
chalked up a record for himself and set a stand- 
ard that will indeed be hard to surpass. 

“Publicity is an important matter for us. It is 
part of our very operation. The press reports of 
our activities appeared more frequently and 
through a larger list of publications than ever 
before. 

“Those things don't just ‘happen.’ 

"Behind them is a driving force. You knew our 
driver in this connection. Mr. Ackerley, through 
his untiring efforts on our behalf, has achieved 
a nation-wide reputation for us, and we thank 
him for it.’’ 
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Mention committee chairmen by name. Tell 
briefly their activities! They like it, and so do your 
members! 

Finally, ask your audience to tender to the new 
President all the support which has been accorded 
you, during the year. 

You might say something like this, 

"And now, just one more thought. You have 
elected a new President, but you have not com- 
pleted your responsibility — indeed you have 
just commenced! Give him all the support and 
encouragement you can! Tell him you are be- 
hind him to a man and prove it by your actions. 

“My year would have been difficult indeed, if 
not impossible, had it not been for the constant 
encouragement and unstinted support I received 
from the entire membership. 

“I am going to ask you to continue that neces- 
sary aid to your new President. I want to say to 
him that if and when he requires aid, I am at his 
right hand to help, and I am assuring him of 
your undivided desire for his success, and your 
willingness to help him achieve it.” 

There is your speech of retirement. It is an im- 
portant speech situation because you do wish to leave 
a good impression. It is important, too, that you han- 
dle it diplomatically. 

The formula or plan will help you do exactly 
that. Here is the formula again. 
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(1) Express your appreciation for the support you 
received. 

(2) Give a brief resume of the year’s work. 

(3) Ask for support for your successor. 



Chapter XXIX 

An Address of Welcome 

"See, your guests approach- 

Address yourself to entertain sprightly." 

Shakespeare 

Your club, sooner or later, will have the enjoy- 
able experience of entertaining visitors. A similar 
group from a neighboring town will be your guests, 
and some dub member will be asked to express a 
word of welcome to the visitors. 

Would you like that speech assignment? It pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity to build a very accept- 
able talk upon a very simple plan. 

Here is the blueprint. 

(1) Refer briefly to the occasion. 

(2) Express goodwill and pleasure. 

(3) Refer to achievements of visitors. 

Part one of the formula merely means the opening 
remarks should make some reference to the gather- 
ing. 
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For example, your opening statement could in- 
clude thoughts such as, 

“This is one of the outstanding evenings in our 
entire year. Our whole club looks forward with 
keen anticipation to your annual visit with us.” 

You could say, 

“When we received your acceptance of our in- 
vitation to be with us tonight, we knew we had 
in store one of the highlight evenmgs of the 
year.” 

Or this, 

“This is our record attendance. We knew it 
would be. All too rarely can we be hosts to the 
visitors with us tonight.” 

A number of thoughts for this opening* part of 
your speech will parade before you. Just make sure 
they set the stage for the balance of your speech of 
welcome by making clear reference to the occasion. 

For the second section of your remarks, express 
clearly and sincerely your pleasure at having your 
visitors with you. Make this friendly and sincere. For 
example, you could say. 

“Visitors’ night is not an entirely new experi- 
ence to us, but visitors from Hamilton always 
provide a highlight in our season’s activities. 

“We are particularly delighted tonight to see ^ 
among our guests some of those who were once 
members of this, our own group. We know you 
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Will be happy renewing old acquaintances and 
talking over old times.” 

Perhaps you would prefer to express a sentiment 
somewhat like this, 

“A membership in our organization provides 
many benefits of a practical nature, and they are 
all set forth very clearly in our Constitution. 
However, perhaps the greatest return upon our 
membership investment is an intangible one, 
the fellowship which is so amply manifest to- 
night. 

“To have visitors from Hamilton with us, is in- 
deed a pleasure, and I am perfectly sure this 
evening will long be remembered by all present 
as an outstanding event in the life of our club.” 

You will, of course, immediately think of a dozen 
other sentiments, each appropriate to the particular 
circumstances surrounding your meeting. 

Just make sure this second phase of your address 
of welcome expresses your pleasure at having your 
visitors with you Make them feel at home — ^make 
them welcome. 

For the final part of your talk, tell your members 
something about the achievements of your guests. In 
short, give them a “build up.” 

Just to serve as an illustration, you might say, 

“Perhaps I should mention that among our 
guests this evening is no less a person than the 
3hresident of the Hamilton Club. When we re- 
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call that the group from Hamilton won the 
Province-wide membership drive under the di- 
rection of the said President, then we realize 
that we have fame and talent with us. 

“Do you chance to know that Hamilton has the 
largest club in the Province; that they were suc- 
cessful in leading all other clubs in total sub- 
scriptions secured for our Crippled Children’s 
Camp, that to date they have provided two In- 
ternational Presidents and will probably furnish 
a third such officer next year? 

“Indeed, we are honored tonight to entertain 
as our guests a distmguished group from a dis- 
tinguished club.” 

Simple? Yes! Appropriate and appreciated? Of 
course! 

An Address of Welcome is a delightful speech sit- 
uation and provides an opportunity for a sincere and 
friendly talk. 

Follow the simple plan as outlined and your vis- 
itors, your members and yourself will experience and 
manifest pleasure in the entire evening. 

Here is the formula again. 

(1) Refer briefly to the occasion. 

(2) Express goodwill and pleasure. 

(3) Refer to achievements of visitors. 
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A Reply to an Address of Welcome 

“Happiness seems made to be shared ” 

Corneille 

Now, there is another side to this speech situation 
and I hope you find yourself facing it some evening. 
I mean responding to an Address of Welcome. 

Yes! Tonight, imagine you are among the visitors, 
and you -have just listened to a welcome splendidly 
presented, and — you are going to respond! 

Difiicult? No! Here is the simple but very efEective 
plan It is in two parts. 

(1) Say “thanks.” 

(2) Turn the spotlight back to your hosts. 

First of all say “thank you” for the thoughtfulness 
expressed in the remarks of welcome. As guests you 
have been well received, and this is your opportunity 
to express your appreciation. 

No example of what to say under this heading 
should be necessary because we know how to say 
“thanks” sincerely, agreeably. It is a daily occurrence 
in all our lives and we do it almost instinctively. 
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You may use whatever form you like to express 
your appreciation for the courtesies extended to you 
and your associates When you stand up and say 
“thank you” in just your own way, you are giving 
expression to the first part of the formula. 

For the second part of your talk, you must “turn 
back the spotlight” and do it clearly and understand- 
ably. Let there be no doubt about it. 

During the course of the Address of Welcome, you 
sat with the other visitors listenmg to all the nice 
things that were said about you. Now, you must re- 
turn the compliment. 

Your reply should indicate your pleasure at being 
asked to visit such a well known branch of your As- 
sociation. You should compliment them upon some 
of their own activities and, in short, you should 
observe the amenities of good taste and social usage. 
You might say, for example, 

“I should like to convey to you the pleasure 
experienced by our entire gathering when your 
invitation was read by our Secretary. 

“The delegation with me this evening is evi- 
dence mdeed of our response, and I assure you 
that several other members expressed their sin- 
cere regrets at their inability to attend. 

“We have looked forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to this visit and we can assure you that, in 
your thoughtful preparation for our comfort 
and your warmly expressed welcome to us, you 
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have in every way upheld the splendid reputa- 
tion you enjoy as hosts.” 

When you rise to respond to an Address of Wel- 
come, the spotlight is on you and your associated 
guests. Your job is to modestly remove the light from 
your own group and gracefully turn it back upon 
your hosts. 

The formula again, then, for a reply to a speech 
of welcome 

(1) Say “thanks.” 

(2) Turn the spotlight back to your hosts. 
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Presenting a Gift 

“Those gifts are ever the most acceptable 
which the giver makes precious.” 

Ovid 

Have you ever been asked by the office manager to 
present, on behalf of the staflE, a gift to one who is 
leaving your organization? 

The entire group of employees assembles in the 
general office after 5 p.m. The “Executives” remain 
discreetly in the background. The committee hands 
you the travelling bag, pushes you into the front of 
the crowd, and there you are! 

It is quite an experience, unless you have some 
simple plan upon which to base this type of speech. 

Here, then, is a tested plan for you: 

(1) Refer briefly to the occasion. 

(2) Refer to the achievements of the recipient. 

(3) Express your goodwill. 

(4) Make the formal presentation. 

To serve as a guide for you, here are some remarks 
you could make on the situation outlined. 
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To open, and to satisfy the first requirements of 
the plan, you might say, 

“It is not often that we all find ourselves to- 
gether at this hour. Obviously then there must 
be a very special reason for this occasion and 
indeed there is, both special and delightful. We 
meet to express in some small way at least, our 
high regard for Mr. Brown who leaves us to take 
up new duties in the West.” 

For the second section of your talk, you could say, 

“Mr. Brown has been with our Company for 
many years, longer than most of us present this 
evening. We, who have had several years’ ex- 
perience here, have watched his steady promo- 
tions, 'and now we know he is to take over a 
territory of his own. 

“We like him for many reasons, but perhaps 
most of all for the kmdly treatment accorded 
us all when we were strange and new to the job. 
Many of us can recall the helping hand extended 
to us during our early days here, and it just 
seemed that whenever we met difl&culties, there 
we met also Mr. Brown to help us in the en- 
coxmter.” 

Section three, which, important though it is, can 
be covered in a sentence or two. 


“We shall miss Mr. Brown, and to carry his 
thoughtfulness to those who may be workmg 
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with US in the future, will become an added 
responsibility for all of us. 

“He is going to the West, and the well known 
open-handed hospitality of the Westerners will 
find a ready and understanding student in Mr. 
Brown. 

“In those wide-open spaces he will find kindred 
souls and, because of his own interest in others, 
will soon establish a circle of friends, numerous 
and sincere. 

‘We wish him every success and shall scan with 
keen interest every report we can get of his 
progress.” 

And now, for the few final words, embracing the 
formal presentation: 

“Mr. Brown, on behalf of these your friends as- 
sembled, will you please accept this travelling 
bag as a symbol of our esteem and respect. 

‘We regret your departure but delight to share 
with you your success. We trust this bag will 
accompany you on many journeys and that on 
each occasion you use it, it will serve to remind 
you of the group of friends you leave here, still 
interested in your progress, still wishing for you 
the very best in health and happiness. 

“On behalf of the office staff, I ask you to accept 
this expression of our goodwill.” 

You will step forward, hand the travelling bag to 
Mr. Brown, perhaps bow slightly in his direction, 
shake him firmly by the hand, and retire! 
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Your duty is completed and — confidentially now 
— don’t you feel pretty pleased with yourself? 

This is a very practical formula and will help you 
when you are asked to “present a gift.” 

Here it is agam for your inspection: 

(1) Refer briefly to the occasion. 

^ (2) Refer to the achievements of the recipient. 

(3) Express your goodwilL 

(4) Make the formal presentation. 
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Accepting a Gift 

"We like the gift when we the giver prize" 

Sheffield 

Here is the other side of the picture. Suppose for 
a moment that you are the recipient of the gift. You 
are standing there, with the travelling bag in your 
hand, feeling a little self-conscious as the audience 
awaits your reply. Just what will you say?”^ 

To help you meet this rather tense moment, here 
is an easy plan for you to follow: 

(1) Express your sincere thanks. 

(2) Mention your debt to the group. 

The opening part of your talk is self-evident. You 
must say thanks for your gift. Suggestions here are 
not necessary, because, knowing your task, you will 
readily find the words to express this part of your 
reply. 

Make your thanks clear, direct, sincere, and don’t 
be afraid to show your emotion 

In the second part of your speech of acceptance, 
you will express your debt to the group making your 
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presentation. After they have said what a good fellow 
you are, tell them they, too, have some desirable 
characteristics. 

By way of illustration, say it this way: 

“As I look back over my years with you, I 
realize I, too, have been fortunate in my office 
associates Fortunate in that those I tried to help 
were quick to apply any suggestions made to 
them. You have always been a friendly group, 
always willing to cooperate, always anxious to 
take even more than a fair share of responsi- 
bility and above all else, tolerant and under- 
standing. 

“I leave with very mixed feelings. Naturally 
I am looking forward to new scenes, greater op- 
portunities, new responsibilities. However, I am 
more than sure of one thing, that I’ll be leaving 
a group of sincere friends behind me, and when 
problems arise and difficulties present them- 
selves, I’ll find myself wishing for the loyal as- 
sistance, the support and encouragement of the 
finest staff that ever operated a business, my 
friends here at Head Office.” 

Just express your debt to the group, that’s all. 
Make them understand that you owe some of your 
success to their efforts and, of course, you can say that 
sincerely, because it is true! 

No man ever achieves success without assistance 
and this is one opportunity to admit it! Admit it 
then! 
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Follow this plan and your speech of acceptance 
will be in keeping with the situation. Here is the 
plan again: 

(1) Express your sincere thanks. 

(2) Mention your debt to the group. 
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Hints to a Chairman 

"Mankind are apt to be strongly prejudiced 
in favour of whatever is countenanced by 
antiquity, enforced by authority, and 
recommended by custom” 

Hall 

If you have just been elected Chairman of your 
group — then — congratulations ^ 

As Chairman, or President, of your club, you have 
assumed new responsibilities. True, it’s an honor 
to be so selected, but remember that, in addition 
to acclaim, the job demands efEort and some special 
training on your part. 

Quite naturally you desire that your club shall, 
under your direction and guidance, experience a 
most successful year. 

Well, this chapter has been written with just those 
thoughts in mind, and should prove a useful and 
practical guide for you throughout your period of 
ofl&ce. 

Every meeting has a purpose, and your task as 
Chairman is to see to it that the purpose is realized. 
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First of all, then, let us outline the qualities which 
you must possess to be a successful Chairman. Should 
you not already possess these qualities, you must ac- 
quire them to the best of your ability, and as quickly 
as possible. 

You must be just in all your decisions, unprej- 
udiced in your opinions and views; unbiased in 
your attitude. 

In short, you must he impartial' 

Next, you must be definite and decided I Yes, while 
you are strictly impartial, still you must keep the 
meeting moving ever forward toward its objective. 
You can’t afford to be disinterested, or to vacillate 
in your attitude. You are in control! You direct the 
proceedmgs! Do so, then, with firmness and decision. 

The characteristics already mentioned, coupled 
with the exercise of some diplomacy and ordinary 
common sense, — you must already have these — ^will 
serve as a splendid background for your new position 
of responsibility. 

Now for some very practical suggestions. 

Try to start your meetings “on time.” If your 
gathering is supposed to begin its activities at 8 p.m. 
■ — ^be on hand, ready to start business, at that time. 

Your group will soon learn to appreciate this, and 
will quickly arrange to cooperate with you. Set the 
example and be all set “to go” at the appointed hour! 

Next, make sure you have an agenda for each 
meeting. An agenda is simply a list of things to be 
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done, and every club or organization should have 
such an established order of business procedure. 

Although the majority of clubs will have their 
own particular plan, here is a suggested agenda that 
will meet all the usual requirements of most groups. 

(1) Reading the Minutes of last meeting 

(2) Readmg Correspondence 

(3) Report of Committees 

(4) Unfinished Business 

(5) New Business 

(6) Election of Officers (Annual meeting only) 

(7) Adjournment 

Let us examine, in some detail, the operation of 
this agenda. 

At the appointed hour you will call your gathering 
to order, and ask your Secretary to “read the minutes 
of the last meeting.” 

When the Secretary has completed his assignment, 
you will say, 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, you have heard the 

minutes. Are there any errors or omissions? If 

not, what is your pleasure?” 

If everything has been properly recorded, a mem- 
ber of your group will move “that the minutes be 
adopted as read.” 

Amother member of your group will “second the 
motion” and you will then say. 
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“You have heard the motion All in favor will 

please signify in the usual manner.” 

At this point you will count the votes, usually 
registered by the lifting of the right hand. 

Next you should say, 

“Contrary minded, if any?” 

Take just a second to note if any hands are in 
evidence, and if there are not, then say, 

“I declare the motion carried.” 

Should, however, an error have been made in the 
minutes, your Secretary must make the necessary 
changes before their adoption can be moved. 

Immediately on approval of the minutes, move 
quickly into the next order of business by asking 
your Secretary to read the correspondence. 

Under this heading, you should include all com- 
munications which have been directed to your organ- 
ization since your last meeting. 

Deal with each item of correspondence immedi- 
ately. For example, should you receive a request for 
a donation to a particular charity, secure a decision 
upon this point before moving on to the next letter. 

Handle each item of correspondence’ in the same 
way; then seek some action or decision upon its con- 
tents immediately. 

Upon completion of business arising from your 
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correspondence, proceed to the third section of your 
agenda. 

Ask for a report from your committees. 

This is the proper tirae for your various Commit- 
tees to inform the meeting as to their activities and 
progress. The Membership Committee can now re- 
port and the Visiting Committee can tell of their 
actions. 

Such Committees as are referred to above are those 
whose life extends for a full year of office. They are 
set up at the beginning of each year, and function 
throughout the ensuing twelve month period. 

This type of Committee is known as a “Standing 
Committee” and includes all those Committees which 
are set up at the annual meetmg and continue in 
office until the next annual election of officers. 

However, there is another type of Committee 
which may be required to function from time to time, 
but whose services conclude when the specific prob- 
lem assigned has been reported on. This type of 
Committee is known as a “Special Committee.” 

Special Committees consist of perhaps two or three 
members to whom has been directed the task of look- 
ing into a certain problem; to whom instructions 
have been issued to report their findings at a certain 
meeting. When they report, they automatically cease 
to exist as a Committee. Their job is completed. 

Bearing the foregoing in mind then, ask for your 
reports. Remember, Standing Committees first; Spe- 
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cial Committees, should you chance to have any set 
up, second. 

When your Committees have finished their re- 
ports you can move on to the next item on the 
agenda, namely. Unfinished Business. 

Under this heading, obviously, you will deal with 
items that remain incomplete. Quite probably, at 
some previous meeting, certain matters have been 
left over for later discussion, and this is the place and 
time to bring them once again to the attention of the 
members. 

When these have been dealt with, then you may 
announce the next item in your agenda, namely. New 
Business. 

Under this heading you will include orderly dis- 
cussion of matters which logically fall within this 
category, and which evidently constitute “new bush 
ness” for your club. 

If your meeting is other than your annual one, 
when the discussion is completed, a motion to ad- 
journ is in order. 

However, should it be your annual gathering, 
then, of course, you will proceed with your election 
of ofiicers, before you adjourn. 

Follow this simple routine and your meetings 
will run smoothly and efiiciently, and the entire 
dub will never cease to comment on the skill of 
their Chairman. 

Now, a word or two as to just how business is 
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brought before a meeting, and how it should be 
handled. 

All business comes to the attention of a club 
through a “motion” and each motion has an orderly 
method of procedure set forth for its handling. 

Master this procedure and your year of office 
will be a pleasure to you — and your members! 
Fail to tmderstand it clearly, and you will be in con- 
stant difficulty. 

Let us assume then, that a member desires to 
have the club make a donation to a local charity. 
The member should rise, and, having secured a nod 
of recognition from the Chairman, proceed imme- 
diately to state his business. He might say, 

“Mr.. Chairman, I move that we donate to 
the Community Chanty Fund the sum of One 
Hundred Dollars.” 

Another club member, feeling that such an action 
meets with his approval, might say, 

“I second the motion.” 

At this point you, the Chairman, will “put” this 
motion to your meeting. You will say, 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, we have a motion 
regularly moved and seconded, that we donate 
to the Community Charity Fund the sum of 
One Hundred Dollars.” 

Note that at this point — and not before — your 
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meeting now has an item of business before it, upon 
which discussion is in order. 

A motion must be moved and seconded; and then 
stated by the Chair, before discussion thereon is in 
order. 

Now the debate commences, and each of your 
members may, if he so desires, rise and speak on 
this question Note that each member should speak 
once only; that all of his remarks should be directed 
toward the subject under discussion; that he should 
not repeat the statements of speakers preceding him, 
and he should be reasonable about the time he oc- 
cupies! 

As a good Chairman, you will permit the debate 
to continue as long as there appears to be interest in 
it, but you will strive at all times to keep the meeting 
moving, and to encourage a decision upon the ques- 
tion. At an appropriate moment, when the debate 
has lagged, you should say, 

“Are you ready for the question?” 

If the meeting is ready for a vote, some members 
will call “question” and you will immediately say, 

“All those in favor of the motion please sig- 
nify in the usual manner.” 

This “usual manner” will probably be a raising 
of the right hand. You will make a quick count of 
the hands so raised, and then say. 
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“Contrary minded, if any?” 

Count the hands raised and declare the result of 
the vote. Should the vote be in the affirmative you 
will say, 

“I declare the motion carried.” 

If, however, the vote is against the question, then, 
of course, you will declare the motion lost 

There is the simple, orderly procedure which will 
permit the majority opinion of your group to reflect 
itself in the decisions reached. 

Now comes a source of trouble to many Chairmen. 
The Amendment to a motion! 

Quite often several club members, while finding 
themselves in accord with the general idea of the 
motion, may desire to make a slight change in some 
section of it. They will do this by offering an amend- 
ment. 

Let us continue to use the example of our original 
motion Suppose a member desires to reduce the 
donation suggested, to Fifty Dollars. He would rise 
and say, 

“Mr. Chairman. I should like to offer an amend- 
ment to the motion by deleting all the words 

after 'fund' and inserting ‘the sum of Fifty 

Dollars.’ ” 

This will be seconded — debated — and put to the 
meeting. And now, note carefully, if the amendment 
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is lost, you will immediately put the original mo- 
tion — entirely unchanged — to your group for a deci- 
sion. 

If, however, the amendment carries, you will then 
put the original motion — as amended — for decision. 

For example, the motion we have been discussmg 
would read “that we donate to the Community 
Charity Ftmd the sum of Fifty Dollars.” 

An amendment then, is an addition to, or a sub- 
traction from, the intent of the original motion. It 
must never be a direct negation of it, but must al- 
ways be a close relation to it. 

Now, the Rules of Order permit just one further 
extension of the principle. 

An amendment may be amended, but — ^and it's a 
mighty good things for most Chairmen too — that's 
as far as we are allowed to go! 

If this situation arises, proceed just as before. Put 
the amendment to the amendment first. If this car- 
ries, put the amendment as amended. If this carries, 
secure a vote on the motion as amended. 

There is your order of presentation. First, the 
amendment to the amendment; second, the amend- 
ment, third and finally, the motion. 

Remember that only one item of business can be 
handled by a meeting at a time; that under ordinary 
circumstances a member can speak on a question only 
once; that all remarks should be directed to the 
meeting, through the Chairman, and finally, that the 
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rules of procedure were made to facilitate business 
and not to retard it, and that a study of the rules 
will bring ample reward for the effort involved. 

Your Public Library wiU contain an authoritative 
handbook on Procedure, but for real satisfaction 
it should be purchased by you— Mr. Chairman — 
and made the object of frequent consultation. 

There are, however, problems peculiar to the 
office of Chairman entirely apart from Procedure, 
and the following paragraphs deal with a number 
of them. 

The question of Head Table seating arrangements 
is one that has presented difficulties to many Chair- 
men. There is, however, a simple routine, the ob- 
servance of which will solve the problem for you in 
all cases: 

You, the Chairman, will occupy a seat at about the 
middle of the Head Table. If you have one guest 
speaker, then seat him on your immediate right. 
If you have two speakers, then seat the principal 
one on your right, and the second speaker on your 
immediate left. 

To the right of your first speaker place an execu- 
tive member of your own club; do likewise to the 
left of your second speaker. 

Now, each speaker has the Chairman on one side 
of him, and a club member on the other. 

Have the club member who has been assigned 
the duty of introducing each speaker, seated at the 
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Head Table, and next to the man he will introduce. 

This seating arrangement permits dinner table 
conversation between two people who should really 
know something of each other, and certainly gives 
your own club member a chance to introduce the 
speaker with at least a semblance of authority and 
understanding. 

Be sure, too, that the members assigned to thank 
the speakers are also at the Head Table. Have them 
where they can be seen easily, and heard clearly, 
by all present, and that is at the Head Table, not 
in the audience! 

Don’t forget to notify these latter gentlemen ibe- 
fore the meeting starts, that you expect them to 
thank speakers. You will be much happier with 
therr performance and so will your audiefice, not 
to mention your speakers! 

Perhaps your speaker would like a question period 
to follow his talk. Many do, and quite often it pro- 
vides the most interestmg part of the proceedings. 

If you know about this m advance, you might 
well consider “planting” a couple of questions, to 
insure a lively interchange of questions and an- 
swers! Have two of your members ready, each to 
present a carefully prepared question, should the 
necessity arise, but be sure and tell them to ask their 
questions only if the audience appears slow to re- 
spond to your own invitation to question the speaker. 

Their questions are in reserve, perhaps they will 
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not be needed, but, as a good Chairman you will 
prepare for an eventuality. 

It is always possible that your speaker will finish 
talking much earlier than had been planned, and an 
excellent opportunity for questions then presents 
itself. In feet, the question period then becomes 
almost a necessity. 

In this situation, invite questions, and should 
your audience display a certain reluctance to re- 
spond, then ask the first question yourself! 

Frame your query so that it will provoke further 
inquiry from the members present, and once again 
the club will experience a feeling of pride in its 
choice of a Chairman I 

Possibly your group is one of the type that always 
has a discussion period after each speech. Your 
speaker has been invited — and accepted — ^upon the 
distinct understanding that he will be expected to 
answer questions 1 

Under these circumstances your problem will 
not be one of how to get the question period started, 
but rather that of just how to control it, and keep 
it within a reasonable time limit! 

Well, part of the answer is to set a definite time 
limit to the discussion period, before it commences. 

Announce, quite firmly, that the next thirty min- 
utes will be set aside for a period of discussion. Make 
the time element longer or shorter than suggested, 
in conformity with your own conditions, but an- 
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nounce the length of time permitted, and above all, 
close when it has elapsed. 

Make quite sure that your speaker understands 
each question submitted. Form the habit of tactfully 
restating ambiguous questions, doing your best to 
interpret the intentions of your members, and at 
the same time making the submission more in- 
telligible to your guest. 

Do not permit more than one question to be 
presented at a time, and try to make sure that the 
discussion is completed upon one point before pass- 
ing along to the next. 

As a general guide to serve you in most situations 
that may arise in this type of meeting, remember that 
your speaker is a guest and as such must not be al- 
lowed to experience embarrassment! 

There is one last admonition, which, if you will 
heed it, will make you outstanding among Chair- 
men, a paragon almost too good to be truel 

Please don’t call upon club members to speak, 
without adequate notice of such intention on your 
part! 

Don’t say, “We have with us tonight," and then 
name some unsuspecting member who, until now, 
has probably enjoyed the evening immensely! 

In the great majority of instances, these unex- 
pected invitations to speak result in only mediocre 
performances, performances reflecting no credit on 
pither your organization or its Chairman. 
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Plan each meeting in advance; decide whom you 
want to speak and notify them accordingly, call 
them in turn according to plan, and resist any temp- 
tation to make Izist minute additions to your list of 
speakers. 

True, should you not make these last minute 
additions, your meeting may conclude a litde earlier 
than had been generally expected, but few will com- 
plain about that I Your meeting will have appeared 
to move in orderly fashion as if under the guidance 
of a master hand, and isn’t that just what you desire? 

In conclusion, let me repeat, don’t caU upon your 
dub members to speak without adequate notice. 
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To the Ladies! 

“It IS by women that nature writes 
on the hearts of men.’* 

Sheridan 

It does seem fitting that a chapter in this book 
should be directed to the many women who take a 
most active — ^and effective — part in the events of 
the day. 

Women have achieved almost absolute parity with 
men in practically every walk of life, and have _ 
certainly invaded most successfully the world of 
speech. 

Such being the case, the writer very promptly 
recognized his own inability to adequately deal with 
the subject, and so, with a view to making the chap- 
ter as valuable as possible to the lady speakers, just 
as promptly consulted a number of theml 

The following suggestions, then, though written 
by a man, were originally supplied to him by a 
number of very successful women speakers, and 
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should, therefore, prove decidedly helpful to speak- 
ers of the feminine sex. 

Let us start by saying most emphatically that there 
is no good reason why the ladies should not become 
the most acceptable of speakers. 

Ladies, if you do have a particular speech problem 
it’s just because we expect the best from you> 

Yes, and because we do look for a better than aver, 
age performance from you, quite naturally you feel 
your added responsibility. But you can meet it, too! 

Remember that you need not shrink from ex- 
pressing any opinion simply because you are 
woman' 

We know, of course, that on many occasions, 
men feel thoroughly qualified to deliver an opinion 
simply because they are men; but that is no sound 
reason why you should feel the reverse to hold true 
for your sex. 

If you have a message to deliver, if you have pre- 
pared your talk carefully, then the equality of the 
sexes applies to the world of speech, tool 

May I offer just a word of warnmg at this point? 

If you should find yourself addressing a group 
of business men and women, and your subject 
chances to be some phase of business operation, then 
exercise a reasonable amount of restraint in your 
presentation. 

Don’t lecture, and don’t seem to be too much of 
an authority. Strive to present your message from the 
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women’s point of view, suggesting to your audience 
that such an approach will give them a truer perspec- 
tive on the whole matter under discussion. 

The women in your audience will detect your 
technique and applaud you for it, while the men 
present — ^well — they always approve those who rec- 
ognize their desire to hear all sides of a questioni 

The next important matter for consideration is 
the question of voice! 

Here you have a serious problem with which you 
must deal, and deal eflEectively. In general, an audi- 
ence will accept almost anything in the matter of 
voice from a man! Anything, that is, other than the 
inability to hear him. 

True, we would like a pleasant, well modulated, 
skilfully directed voice from our male speakers, 
but from our lady speakers — well — ^we demand it! 

Therefore, make sure that you can be heard, and 
that your voice, when heard, is pleasant to listen to. 

Try to keep the voice pitched low! 

Audiences dislike shrill tones, or any evidence of 
undue excitement in the voice. 

Arrive at your meeting early, take your time in 
getting started with your talk; commence to speak 
slowly and without too great volume. All these sug- 
gestions will aid you to relax during your talk, and 
a relaxed condition will result in your very best 
voice production. 
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Remember, yoiir voice is extremely important to 
you as a speaker, and you should spend some time 
in cultivating it. The voice is a real problem for 
many women speakers. 

The question of clothes is a much more important 
one to the woman addressing an audience than it 
is to a man in the same position. 

The remark, “I enjoyed his speech very much, and 
his blue suit was very smart, tool” has yet to be made 
at the conclusion of a meeting addressed by a male 
speaker, but many a gathering has concluded with 
the statement, “Oh! yes, I liked her talk aU right, 
but if only she had been a little more presentable!” 

Dress is important, and as such, should be given 
adequate consideration. 

In general, it may be suggested that the clothing 
should be smart but not conspicuous. Avoid, for 
instance, a startling — even though fashionable — con- 
trast m color. 

Do not wear ornaments that will jangle every time 
you move your arms to gesture. 

Be smart, of course, smart enough to avoid un- 
fevorable comment on your “presentability,” but 
not so smart as to draw attention to your dress and 
away from your speech subject. 

Watch, too, your stance on the platform. 

Once again, we tolerate a great deal from our 
men speakers that we wiU not accept from our 
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women orators. Men can “slump” on the platform, 
sway back on their heels, adopt an appearance almost 
the opposite of “alert,” but not you, my lady fair! 

Your audience will expect you to be “on your 
toes,” to present an appearance of alertness, to stand 
up straight and to maintain a good stance through- 
out your entire talk. 

It may not be fair, but it is what we demand of 
you, so, don’t let down a minute — ^at least not until 
the meeting is over! 

Your platform appearance counts — make it count 
in your favor! 

Make use of that intuitive and ready wit Its 
exercise will tide you over many a difficult speech 
moment, and, inasmuch as you are a woman, audi- 
ences will accept it in a spirit of delighted apprecia- 
tion. 

Let me illustrate. A lady speaker, through un- 
favorable weather conditions, arrived quite late 
for a meeting. She hurried to the platform, and to 
quote her own words, “I had just time to get my 
breath, and wipe my glasses, when the Chairman 
introduced me, <ind I was ‘on.’ I was about to com- 
mence with my customary ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,’ 
when a hasty glance around the hall convinced me 
of the fact that I was the only woman present! So 
I opened something like this. ‘Gentlemen, I was in- 
vited tonight to address the Ladies. I observe that I 
am without the audience for which I prepared. 
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However, I have frequently heard that a sauce pre- 
pared for the goose is equally good for the gander, 
and this will give me an opportunity to test the 
truth of the statement.’ ” 

Yes, mdeed, ladies, this ready wit is yours by 
endowment. Take every opportunity to use it ef- 
fectively. 

Courtesy has always been accorded the fair sex, 
so you can expect to find it lavishly displayed at all 
of your meetings. 

This is another advantage peculiarly the property 
of the woman speaker, but, don’t trade on this fact' 

While there is no doubt that courtesy will be 
extended to you because you are a woman, don’t 
mistake this for interest in, and attention to, your 
speech! 

Tell the facts; give the information; secure au- 
dience interest by virtue of your speech. Courtesy 
will be yours on all counts, including your woman- 
hood! 

Ladies, don't laugh at the jokes introduced into 
your own speech! 

Men seldom do this; women have a tendency — 
just a tendency, mind you — to smile at their own 
“funny” stories. 

Do this, and your audience will think you “coy.” 
Avoid the risk. Frankly, nobody likes a “coy” 
speaker. 

Well, there are the principal problems which 
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may beset the woman speaker, that is, problems 
which are peculiarly her own. 

They are not too many in number, nor too 
serious in import, but attention to them will un- 
doubtedly improve the performance of the feminine 
speaker on many of her public appearances. 

They center so largely around the voice; the 
platform appearance both in stance and dress; and 
the imaginary mental hazard arising from the fact 
that “you are a woman,” that they can all be im- 
mediately recognized, and efEectively handled, by 
all women speakers. 

Remember, these problems exist almost entirely 
becaiLse we expect more from you! 
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Building a Vocabulary 

“All words are pegs to hang ideas on.” 

Beecher 

Inasmuch as words are the tools with which you 
—my reader — ^will work as a speaker, obviously you 
must constantly strive to acquire a complete tool kit. 

A comprehensive vocabulary helps to produce 
the mdst effective speech, a limited vocabulary can 
only result in a less effective talk. 

Now, an extensive vocabulary does not “just 
happen”: it demands a real effort, speafically di- 
rected. 

Here are some suggestions that will help you to 
acquire that type of vocabulary so earnestly desired 
by the serious and effective speaker. 

Purchase a good dictionary. 

Yes, buy the best dictionary you can possibly 
afford. Remember, our language is not a static one. 
New words are constantly coming forward to make 
their way into the modem dictionary. 

If your dictionary is much over ten years old, 
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you probably need a new one. Consider its cost not 
as an expenditure, but as an investment, an invest- 
ment in your own speech efficiency. 

Now, a plan to help you secure the greatest value 
from your purchase. 

(1) Whenever you encounter a new word, or 
one with which you are not entirely familiar, look 
it up in the dictionary. Ascertain its meaning and 
check Its correct spelling. While you have the book 
open, please note the synonyms provided, and read 
carefully the examples indicating their proper use. 

At the same time, check the pronunciation. Make 
sure you understand this most important matter. 
Say the word aloud, try to use it in conversation, 
to incorporate it in your daily correspondence. 

Gradually it will take on the character of a "friend. 
Thus, instead of remaining merely an acquaintance, 
or worse still, a toted stranger, this new word will 
gradually become a friend. 

Use the dictionary to make for yourself a much 
larger circle of word friends' 

(2) Listen to speakers — carefully ' 

Make a note of any words or terms that seem 
strange to you. Seek the first avadable opportunity 
to learn more about these strange words by care- 
fully consulting your dictionary. 

(3) When you read, read carefully' 

Make a list of those words with which you are 
not completely familiar. 
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It’s a good idea to have a dictionary quite handy 
during the course of your reading, and to make 
your inquiring reference to it, immediately. 

(4) Read newspaper editorials 

While you may not agree with the sentiments 
expressed, nor is it necessary that you should, from 
such careful reading you will glean many new words. 

The modern editorial is usually a model of con- 
centrated and effective English. The availability of 
space demands it. 

In addition to a valuable increase in your stock 
of words, you will discover many examples of the 
effective use of terse, pointed, concise language. 
You will observe laconic utterances; pithy phrases; 
succinct statements, and they will all add to your 
own verbal efi&ciency. 

(5) Add a book of Synonyms and a Thesaurus to 
your library. 

Here you will discover a veritable storehouse of 
words. 

Remember that a poverty of words will mean a 
poverty of thought. Your increased vocabulary will 
inevitably broaden your thinking. 

The use of these books will quickly increase your 
entire understanding of our language, and will in- 
troduce to you many words, each possessing its 
own fine shade of meaning, each useful when you 
desire to indicate a fine shade of your own thinking. 

Follow the suggestions outlined — ^make the ex- 
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tension o£ your vocabulary a habit — and you will 
be agreeably surprised at the increasing ease with 
which you speak. 



Chapter XXXVI 


Hints to the Master of Ceremonies 

“Men of humour are always tn some degree men of genius.” 

Coleridge 

At some time or another, during your career as a 
speaker, you may be called upon to act as a Master 
of Ceremonies. This chapter sets forth some prac- 
tical suggestions which will help you materially in 
just that situation. 

We begin with a word of warning. Do not try 
to be ‘’funny.” Everything you say is not expected 
to produce a riot of mirth. The belief that an M C. 
should be a bom humorist is a misconception. 

Actually, a Master of Ceremonies is the connect- 
ing link between a number of “features” designed 
to entertain an audience. Individual presentations 
may vary considerably in character, but the success- 
ful M.C. will weld them into an acceptable whole. 
That is his purpose and his function. 

In addition to a clear realization of this, the suc- 
cessful M.C. must possess certam characteristics. 

He must be genial in character; good natured; 
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witty; a good extemporaneous speaker, able to teU 
a story well and have a fund of them ready to tell; 
and he should be diplomatic both in speech and 
action. 

True enough, this is a most exacting list of speci- 
fications, but, after all, it merely proves that we are 
not all bom to be successful Masters of Ceremonies. 

However, even if you should chance to lack, in 
a measure, some of these requirements, here is a 
series of hints, which, if followed, will enable you to 
turn in a creditable performance. 

(1) Meet the program participants before the 
show. 

If at all possible, meet every artist before the show. 
Check carefully as to the complete name of the party 
interviewed, find out if he prefers to be introduced 
in any particular manner; inquire as to the length 
of time his appearance will require. 

You might well do something else, too, something 
which does not require a specific question. You might 
“size up” each party due to appear and decide for 
yourself if he would take kindly to a good natured 
“ribbing,” should a suitable opportunity present 
itself. Some will, others will not, and if you can de- 
termine in advance into which category each per- 
former belongs, then you will have obtained some 
very useful information for your own guidance later. 

This interview should serve as a two way intro- 
duction— -you win meet the entertainers — ^they wiU 
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meet you. Remember, the better the understanding 
that exists between all concerned, the easier will be 
your task; the more creditable your performance; 
the greater your reputation as an M C. 

(2) T ime your program carefully 

Your entire evening will, of course, occupy a 
certain length of time. This should be determined 
by the organization on whose behalf you are acting 

As has already been suggested, you will find out 
the time estimated to be occupied by each performer, 
and you will thus be able to calculate how closely 
your program will coincide with the total time 
allowed. 

This time factor is most important and your efforts 
to direct and control it will be amply repaid. A 
* well timed evening will leave a most favorable im- 
pression with the audience; and the management, 
while perhaps not fully comprehending just how 
you did it, will sing your praises for its accomplish- 
ment. 

Therefore, time your program carefully. 

(3) Prepare, in advance, all you possibly can. 

While it is true that a good M.C. must be ready- 

witted, and able to improvise at a moment’s notice, 
it is also true that the best M.G. will be as well 
prepared as circumstances allow. 

Prepare your own opening remarks and make 
them short. Be sure they reflect the spirit and pur- 
pose of the occasion. 
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Prepare your introductions. Know what you will 
say when presenting each item of the program You 
can design these introductory remarks after your 
mterview with each artist or speziker. 

(4) Prepare all stunts you propose to introduce. 

Remember that an audience enjoys participat- 
ing m the events of the evening. A short sing-song 
invariably puts a group into a happy frame of 
mind and will most certainly provide a friendly 
atmosphere for the events to follow. Don’t, however, 
ask the audience what they would like to sing. 
Prepare a list of selections in advance and be sure 
to allow for them in your program timing. 

Arrange, too, for a song leader. Even if this 
ability is numbered among your own accomplish- 
ments, it is still sound diplomacy to pass the honors 
around. Arrange for the leader, and select the songs 
— in advance. 

Follow the plan of advance preparations when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

(5) Carefully check your "backstage"’ organiza- 
tion. 

Make certain that your artists are present. Be 
sure that they have with them all they require to 
complete their acts. If some special stage equip- 
ment is demanded for a particular act, then make 
sure that it is available, and that it will be in place 
when required. 

This may sound like a lot of detail work for you. 
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but its observance means a smooth and successful 
program presentation, for which you will receive 
the credit. 

So much for the preparation stage, now a word 
as to the actual work of an M C. 

To the audience, your task is to present a smooth, 
orderly series of entertaining items; you must try 
to make them flow into the picture, not just “pop” 
into the scene. 

You can do this by a neat introduction and an 
appropriate “sign off” for each item on the pro- 
gram. Your introduction should have been pre- 
pared and your closing remarks should take form 
during the presentation. Try to make your closing 
set the stage for the next introduction. This is not 
* always easy but it can often be done and the result 
is a program that flows evenly before the audience. 
If you can keep this objective before you when act- 
ing as a Master of Ceremonies, you will attain it 
far more often than you expect at this moment of 
reading. 

This particular speech situation provides supreme 
opportunity to make use of the well told story. A 
good Master of Ceremonies should have a fund of 
them on hand and you would be well advised to 
check over your own stock before the time for your 
appearance. 

An appropriate story will come to your rescue on 
occasions when the best laid plans go astray. You can 
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me a story most efEectively to help in the transition 
period between acts, and also to fill in the interval 
occasioned by the delayed arrival of the next artist 
Delays will inevitably occur, and, as Master of 
Ceremonies, your job is to hide them as much as pos- 
sible from the audience. When these delays arise, tell 
a story, the point of which is aptly directed at some 
immediate incident of the evening 

Several excellent volumes of stories, carefully ar- 
ranged and edited, are available, and one or more 
should be in your own home library. Use the mate- 
rial wisely and you will be prepared for all eventual- 
ities. Select your stories before the meeting and try 
as far as possible to anticipate what may happen 
later. If you do this the stories you select are likely to 
be apt and fitting to the occasion. 

Not only will your introductions sparkle and your 
“sign offs” radiate goodwill and humor, but you will 
have something instantly available for that spot in 
the program, which, owing to circumstances entirely 
beyond control, can be filled only by the Master of 
Ceremonies. 

Avoid any remark which might hurt, or be in any 
way misconstrued. Never embarrass any member of 
the group associated with you, but, should oppor- 
tunity present, turn a joke against yourself. The 
audience will delight in the situation because it dem- 
onstrates your own ability to “take it.” 

While you are called the Master of Ceremonies, 
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you must on no account permit the audience to feel 
that you are the “boss.” Win your audience by all 
means, but make no attempt to compel them. 

Strictly avoid any “border line” stories. True, 
there are those who will laugh at any type of story 
that may be interjected, but the wise M C. will be 
constantly on guard against the admission of this 
form of program material Almost without exception 
an audience prefers the entertainment to be entirely 
suitable for family consumption. 

Possibly all of the foregoing has made the job of 
Master of Ceremonies sound a very difficult one in- 
deed. Actually it is not, and unless staged under ex- 
ceptional difficulties, can be handled by many who 
doubt their own ability in the role. 

. Remember, the audience is invariably in a jovial 
and friendly mood; the actual entertainment is the 
responsibility of others; your task is to keep things 
running smoothly and to do that in a light and enter- 
taming manner. 

For your handy reference, then, here are some sug- 
gestions which will help you to be an efficient and 
acceptable Master of Ceremonies. 

1. Meet in advance, those who will provide the 
entertainment. 

2. Time the complete program and each individ- 
ual act. 

3 Prepare as much material as possible in ad- 
vance 
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4. Prepare any “stunts” that may be used. 

5. Carefully check all “backstage” arrangements. 
6 Prepare a fund of suitable stories. 

7. When possible, turn a joke on yourself. 

8. Don’t try to “boss” your audience. 

9. Avoid “border line” stories. 



Chapter XXXVII 


Just a Few Words 

“Let thy speech be short, comprehending 
much in few words ” 

Ecclesiastes 


Xhe meeting is a typical one; the room well 
lighted; the audience relaxed and interested. A lull 
has presented itself in the proceedings. 

The* Chairman looks over the audience, spots an 
old friend in the back row, taps his gavel for order 
and says, 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. Looking over the room 
tonight I see our old friend Blake Blake hasn’t 
been with us for some time and so I am going to 
ask him for a few words. Mr. Blake.’’ 

There is a perfunctory smattering of applause. Mr. 
Blake rises, clears his throat and says, 

“Mr. Chairman, this is indeed a surprise and I 
find myself without a word to say.” 

But does he sit down? Definitely not. Twenty min- 
utes later, Mr. Blake is still talking, still presenting 
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audible evidence of the fact that although he has 
found the words, he has yet to discover the ideas! 

Situations of this type develop with constant reg- 
ularity through the course of innumerable meetings, 
and prove a source of annoyance to audience and 
speaker alike. 

They can be completely avoided if a little atten- 
tion is paid to the invitation from the chair. 

The Chairman says, “Let’s have a few words.” 

The invitation is too frequently interpreted, 
“Let’s have a few WORDS!” 

It should be construed, “Let’s have a FEW words!” 

Had he placed that construction upon the invita- 
tion to speak, Mr. Blake would have avoided almost 
all the pitfalls of this very common speech situation. 

When responding to this type of request to speak, ” 
rise, address the chair, and resolve to cut it short! 

It should always be remembered these invitations 
are forthcoming only after others have already 
spoken, usually at the end of a lengthy program. 

Perhaps the hour is late, and a few words upon an 
apt subject may be appreciated, but a lengthy and 
wandering speech will certainly be condemned. 

An appropriate story will make an acceptable con- 
tribution to the verbal fare of the evening. Will you 
note carefully the word “appropriate”? 

The story, or anecdote, must have some relation- 
ship to, or bearing upon, the proceedings up to the 
moment of your appearance. 
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Don’t say, “That reminds me.” 

Just start your story and, as it unfolds, your audi- 
ence will grasp its implication and its association 
with something that has already been said earlier. 
They will underetand just what brought your story 
to light. 

A well told story, with a definite and obvious ap- 
plication to some part of the proceedings, will pro- 
vide a very acceptable response to the mvitation 
“Just a few words.” 

To congratulate the Chairman on the excellence 
of his program, and the audience upon their evident 
enjoyment, is a good speech technique on these oc- 
casions. Do this, sincerely and briefly. 

Express your own pleasure at being present and 
•assure ’the toastmaster that you will be happy to re- 
turn to future gatherings. 

Tell the audience that the absence to which the 
Chairman referred, has been a matter entirely be- 
yond your control, and that on those particular eve- 
nings you have often thought of the meetings and 
pictured the gatherings. 

Eliminate trite utterances. Never say “glancing 
around at your smiling faces,” and omit entirely any 
reference to the quantity of food consumed. Perhaps 
they were really hungry! 

Your remarks should be light, entertaining and 
original. 

They should be based upon some phase of the 
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meeting in progress, and can indeed be built upon 
some remark of a preceding speaker. 

Under no circumstances should they inject an un- 
pleasant note into the gathering, nor should they in- 
troduce any controversial matter. 

You are a guest, and all the rules and conventions 
surrotmding and directing the behavior of a g^est, 
should govern your speech conduct on these occa- 
sions. 

Remember, then, when next you are the “victim” 
of that unexpected invitation to speak. Be Brief, Be 
Bright, Be Gone. 

I should like to be in your audience, my reader, 
when next you rise to the invitation — “Let’s have a 
few words.” 



